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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE SACRED HEART THE SOURCE OF GRACE AND 
VIRTUE. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST, LONDON. 


IV. DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS IN RELATION TO 
THE THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES. 


“T will give you a new heart and put a new spirit within you.”— 
Ezech. xxxvi. 26. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The Sacred Heart of Jesus is the principle of 
the renovation of our own hearts, according to the text. The Christian 
soul has not only to be cleansed from its stains, but it must be adorned 
with the virtues which come with and from the grace of God. The reason 
of these virtues explained. Here we confine ourselves to the theological 
virtues, and we have to consider them. 1. In relation to the supernatural 
life of the soul. 2. In their relation to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

I. The theological virtues. It is necessary that these be often pro- 
posed to and kept before the minds of the faithful. Three in number, 
faith, hope, and charity. 1. Grace demands charity. 2. Grace requires 
faith. 3. It is also the foundation of hope, and demands the presence of 
this virtue in the soul. 

II. The relation of these virtues to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Faith 
and hope not in the soul of Christ, because His soul always had the clear 
vision of God and enjoyed the fruition of God. Christ, however, merited 
these virtues for us, and He imparts them to us. These virtues, together 
with charity, come forth to us from His Sacred Heart. The love of that 
Heart caused Him to merit them for us, and they lead us to Him. Show 
how this is true, 1, of faith, 2, of hope, 3, of charity. 
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_  Conclusion.—Exhort to the practice of these virtues. They are 
increased by repeated acts. They will unite our souls more closely to Gog: 
and, for this purpose and for our greater sanctification, let us é 


offer up fervent prayers to the Sacred Heart of our divine Sandpcauently 

The Heart of Jesus is offered to us as the principle of our renova. 
tion, so that our hearts may be reformed and renewed after His 
Heart. It is for this reason that we may apply as addressed to 
ourselves those words of the Lord which announced of old the re. 
storation of Israel: “I will give you a new heart, and put a new 
spirit within you . . . and I will put my spirit in the midst of 
you and I will cause you to walk in my commandments and to keep 
my judgments and do them.” 

It is not enough for sanctity that the heart or soul be cleansed 
from all its stains, it is necessary also that it be adorned with all 
the Christian virtues. This the Heart of Jesus clearly teaches us, 
In it no stain of sin or fault can be found, and all darkness is dis- 
pelled by its light. Besides, it contains all treasures and every orna- 
ment of the spirit which are signified by the flames, the crown of 
thorns, the wound and the cross which adorn that Sacred Heart as 
it has been shown to us in representation. 

Virtues are the ornaments of the soul. They are infused with 
grace, and it is by their exercise that grace itself is increased in the 
soul. To account for virtues and the functions which they have 
to perform in the soul a few words of explanation may be needed. 

God in the sanctification or justification of man infuses into him 
a certain supernatural quality or habit by which he is made a new 
creature, the adopted son of God, so that the darkness of sin being 
expelled, there is new light in the Lord enabling him to walk asa 
child of God in all “ goodness and justice and truth” (Eph. v. 9). 

This habit or gift of God, namely, sanctifying grace, is in the 
supernatural order, the same as nature in the natural. But as in the 
natural order a man has not only nature itself, but the natural facul- 
ties or powers by which nature acts, such as the eyes for seeing, the 
intellect for knowing, and the will for loving; so in the supernatural 
order God gives to man not only graces, but also faculties or powers 
by which he acts supernaturally. These faculties are called virtues, 
and virtues supernatural and infused are distinct from those that 
are natural and acquired. 

The virtues which adorn the Christian soul and make it con- 
formable to the Sacred Heart of Jesus are usually divided into 
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theological and moral, and of these I wish to speak for our greater 
sanctification, and we shall consider them in their relation to the 
Sacred Heart of our divine Lord. Let us take for our considera- 
tion to-day the theological virtues and reserve for next month the 
consideration of the moral virtues. Let us, therefore, consider: 

I. What are the theological virtues and how they affect the 
supernatural life. 

Il. Their relation to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

I. The Theological Virtues. These virtues can not be too often 
brought before the minds of the faithful, and they should be es- 
pecially attended to in the spiritual life by all who desire to make 
speedy progress in that life. In our spiritual books all the other 
virtues are explained minutely, and their observance urged by the 
strongest arguments. With this we need not find fault, because all 
are good and so united amongst themselves that progress in one 
means progress in all the others. But to my mind the theological 
virtues ought to receive more prominence in our books of spiritual 
reading, and in the various systems of spirituality and progress in 
holiness that are prescribed and inculcated in these books. Charity, 
indeed, always receives due attention, but more might be said about 
Faith and Hope, and they might with great advantage to souls be 
oftener explained and their exercise recommended. The three theo- 
logical virtues are faith, hope, and charity, as signified by St. Paul 
when he says: “ Now there remain faith, hope, and charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity’ (I. Cor. xili. 13). We 
can bring home to ourselves the great necessity of these virtues for 
the sanctification of our souls by considering separately their con- 
nection with the grace of God. 

Sanctifying grace demands charity, which is the most perfect of 
all virtues. It is distinct, indeed, from grace, but necessarily con- 
nected with it. Sanctifying grace, as I have said, makes us like 
God, participation of the divine nature in that likeness, adopted sons 
of God, the friends and heirs of God, and it gives us a right to beati- 
tude. All these things suppose the existence of the charity of God 
in our souls. Grace also demands acts of charity from us under 
all the titles mentioned, and these acts suppose the habit or virtue 
from which they proceed. These acts we are obliged to make at 
times during life, and especially at the hour of death, and we are 
recommended and exhorted to the daily and frequent repetition of 
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these acts, so that the charity of God may be more and more strength. 
ened and increased in our souls. 

Grace also requires the virtue of faith as well as charity. In fact, 
neither grace nor charity can exist in the soul without the virtue of 
faith, which is called their foundation, as it is the foundation of ajj 
the other supernatural virtues. Grace is given to incline the heart 
and to move the will toward our final end. This motion of the wil! 
toward God as our final end supposes the certain knowledge of that 
end and of the means that lead us to it. Reason alone is not suf- 
ficient to make all these things known to us, and this certain know 
edge can come only by faith, which “ is the substance of things to be 
hoped for, the evidence of things that appear not” (Heb. xi. 1), 
The Vatican Council in the Constitution Dei Filius, formally teaches 
that revelation, and consequently faith, is absolutely necessary for 
our sanctification and salvation; and the reason is because God has 
ordained man to a supernatural end, that is to say, to a participation 
of His divine favors, which surpass the understanding of every 
human soul: “ As it is written: that eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered the heart of man, what things God 
hath prepared for them that love him” (I. Cor. ii. 9). And here 
let us be reminded of the obligation binding all adults to make acts 
of faith on certain occasions, frequently during life, and especially at 
the hour of death. The more lively our faith and the more fre- 
quently we repeat acts of this divine virtue, the more earnestly will 
we work out our salvation and increase in holiness of life. 

Grace is also the foundation of the virtue of hope, and it demands 
its presence in the same. We are reminded that love always desires 
the most intimate union with the person beloved, as may be seen 
from cases of individuals and of families. Grace makes a man the 
friend of God, His child and heir, and faith teaches us that it is 
possible for us to possess an ineffable union with Him which results 
in eternal beatitude, and therefore the desire of this union is in- 
fused into the soul. Now a desire without the hope of obtaining its 
object would be the torment of the soul, and therefore God, who 
imparts His grace to us, bestows upon us at the same time the virtue 
of hope as a companion to the virtues of faith and charity. Faith, 
which makes known to us our supernatural destiny, represents it 
to us, not only as eminently desirable, but also as possible of at- 
tainment with the aids that God has promised. This leads us to 
elicit an act of hope. We find in the revelation made to us by faith 
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the two conditions on which our hope must be founded, namely, 
love—at least initial love of the supreme goodness—and confidence 
in the power of obtaining its enjoyment. In the first the infused 
habits correspond to the acts which proceed from them, and acts 
of hope are obligatory in the same way as acts of the other two 
theological virtues. We can therefore conclude the necessity of this 
virtue, and that the grace which justifies us must have united with 
it that holy hope which is the strength and consolation of our exile 
here on earth. Let us therefore say, out of the gratitude of our 
hearts for this great virtue: “Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who according to his great mercy hath regen- 
erated us into a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, unto an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and 
that can not fade, reserved in heaven for you” (I. Peter i. 3, 4). 

II. The Relation of These Virtues to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
We have now to consider the relation of these virtues to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. I must in the first place remark that Christ had in 
their plenitude all the virtues except those that would imply an im- 
perfection in Him and that could not be reconciled with the hypo- 
static union. Strictly speaking, therefore, He had not the virtues 
of faith and of hope. He had not the virtue of faith properly so called, 
because faith is versed about things not seen. It is the evidence of 
things that appear not. But Christ from the very beginning had 
the clear and intuitive vision of God and of divine things, and there- 
fore He could not have faith in the sense that faith no longer remains 
in the saints who possess the beatific vision of God in heaven. He 
had, however, the merit of faith, as His soul was always prepared 
to assent to those things if He had not their vision; and out of the 
plenitude of His grace He could infuse that virtue into the souls 
of men. Christ, strictly speaking, had not the virtue of hope, be- 
cause it is of the essense of hope to expect the fruition of God not 
yet obtained, but Christ from the beginning possessed and enjoyed 
the fruition of God, and therefore He had not hope. That would 
imply an imperfection in His case. He had, however, the merit 
of hope, as He awaited and expected the glory of His body, and out 
of the plenitude of His grace He could impart that virtue to others. 

These virtues, together with charity, can be viewed in relation to 
the Sacred Heart in a threefold light. They come forth from it. 
They have been merited by it, and they lead us to it. The devotion 
to the Sacred Heart is the means of attaining to the life of faith. 
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“The treasures of blessings and graces which the Sacred Heart 
comprises,” says the Blessed Margaret Mary, “are infinite. | know 
not of any exercise of devotion in the spiritual life that is more 
calculated to raise, in short time, a soul to the highest perfection 
and give us a relish for those real sweetnesses which are tasted in 
the service of Jesus. Think of the revelations of that Sacred Heart 
and what faith teaches us concerning it, that we may accustom our- 
selves to live by the light of faith.” 

“The Son of God, in the excess of His compassionate love, as- 
sumed human nature and a human heart for the purpose of our re- 
demption. During His life on earth He worked out our salvation 
by the infinite merits of His prayers, labors, and sufferings. What- 
ever He did, He did from His Heart. The love of His Heart was 
the guiding motive of His every action. His Heart was the living 
altar of His life-long sacrifice. It was itself a living holocaust of 
love immolated for our souls.”* 

Then, as to the virtue of hope, we have to reflect that in the Heart 
of Jesus we are to find confidence of pardon according to the words: 
“Come to me, all you that labor and are heavily burdened, and I will 
refresh you.” “I wish not the death of the sinner, but that he be 
converted and live.” “I am come not to call the just but sinners.” 
“They that are whole need not the physician, but they that are 
sick.” These are the words of Jesus and they are addressed to our 
hearts to give us strength and confidence. It is in the Heart of 
Jesus we are to find strength and consolation, so that each one can 
say in time of trouble and discouragement: “ Behold God is my 
Saviour. I will deal confidently and will not fear” (Isa. xii. 2). 
In our weakness we may always have recourse to the Sacred Heart 
and we are assured of assistance. Jesus has said: “ Have confidence, 
I have overcome the world” (John xvi. 33). “ All power is given 
to me in heaven and on earth. . . . Behold, I am with you all 
days, even to the end of the world” (Matt. xxviii. 18-20). “ With 
men this is impossible, but with God all things are possible” (Matt. 
xix. 26). “ All things are possible to him that believeth” (Mark 
ix. 22). “Weak and pusillanimous souls meditate on these words, 
let them be your comfort.” To honor the Heart of Jesus this month, 
promise Him not to fall into discouragement after your relapses, 
however numerous they may be, but to rise again in confidence and 
in love. Accept in the morning all the trials you will meet during 


* See “ Meditations on the Sacred Heart,” by the Rev. J. Egger, S.J., p. 4. 
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the course of the day, and be deeply penetrated with this thought of 
St. Paul: “ I can do all things in him who strengtheneth me ” (Phil. 
jv. 13). “ Make yourself a dwelling in the adorable Heart of Jesus,” 
said Blessed Margaret Mary. “ You will there find a remedy for 
all your ills, strength in your weakness, and a refuge in all your 


distresses.” * 


With regard to charity the Sacred Heart teaches us how to love 
God and how to love our neighbor, and in having recourse to it we 
may learn the strongest motives for preserving and strengthening 
the charity of God in our souls. To this end I would suggest the 
following reflections on the divine and human love of the Sacred 
Heart: 

1. “ The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity loved us from all 
eternity with infinite love.” 

2. “ By His Incarnation the Heart of the Son of God became the 
personal love-centre of this infinite love which He cherished for us.” 

3. “‘ The Sacred Heart loves us as only God can love: its love 
is as unchangeable and eternal as the Son of God Himself.” 

4. “ What other Heart loves us with such love? Should we not 
feel safe and happy in this love? What is our gratitude?” 

5. “ The Sacred Heart loves us not only with the infinite love of 
Christ the Son of God, but also with the human love of Christ the 
man.” 

6. “ The human affections and feelings of the Sacred Heart are 
more holy and perfect than those of our hearts, but they are similar 
in kind. We can therefore understand the Sacred Heart and its 
human love. We feel that it loves us in our own nature, in our 
own flesh, with a Heart and a love like our own.” f 

Let us, therefore, through these motives, renew the charity of God 
daily and hourly in our souls, and animate ourselves to renewed 
efforts in His service, mindful of the words of St. Paul: “ If any one 
love not our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema” (I. Cor. 
Xvi. 22). 

Conclusion.—We have been considering many things regarding 
sanctity in this sermon—that, for it, it is necessary not only that the 
stains of the soul be removed, but that virtues be planted and cul- 
tivated therein. We have considered the necessity and importance 
of the three theological virtues, faith, hope, and charity, for the 

* See Gautrelet’s “‘ Manual of Devotion to the Sacred Heart,” p. 85. 
t “ Meditations,” by Egger, pp. 7, 8. 
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spiritual life of the soul, and how these virtues may be drawn from 
the Sacred Heart and increased by devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
and we have had before us some of the strongest motives for prac. 
tising these virtues, and especially for returning love for love to oyr 
divine Saviour. Let me therefore exhort you once more to the 
frequent repetition of the acts of these virtues, and that they may 
be more and more increased in our souls let us offer up fervent 
prayers to the Sacred Heart, saying from our hearts: 

“O adorable Heart of Jesus, our Sovereign Master, fill the depths 
of our hearts with Thy doctrine and Thy virtues. O Heart of Jesus, 
only Son of Mary, O sweetest of all Hearts, cleanse us from our sins 
and make us like unto Thee.” 

Or, 

“O Sacred Heart of Jesus, be Thou praised and blessed forever 
as the source of supernatural life, the nourishment of the soul and 
the substance of the spirit. From Thy fulness all good is poured 
out upon us. Fill my heart, I beseech Thee, with the sentiments 
that inspired Thy adorable Heart.” 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
FREQUENT COMMUNION. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B., COUGHTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


“A certain man made a great supper and invited many. And he sent his 
servants at the hour of supper to say to them that were invited that they 


should come. . . . And they began all at once to make excuse.”— 
Luke xiv. 16, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—By choosing the parable of the “ Great Supper” for the Gospel 
of this Sunday, the Church accepts that parable as having reference to 
the Eucharistic feast to which we are all invited. We will, therefore, 
to-day, consider, 1, the reasons for making our partaking of it a frequent 
act, and, 2, the causes which prevent men from partaking of it. 

Reasons for a frequent reception. Our Lord says: “I am the 
living bread. . . . My flesh is meat. My blood is drink.” If His 
flesh is our food, it should be frequently taken, as food is, for our souls 
need nourishment just as our bodies do. It is “ our daily bread,” there- 
fore, it should be daily taken. It ts compared to the manna which was 
daily gathered and eaten; therefore, the Eucharist should be daily received. 
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The early Christians considered that the Eucharist should be frequently 
received, as is evident from a passage in the works of St. Justin (Apolog. 
ii, 65), for he tells us that tiey partook of it at least once every week. 
St. Cyprian speaks of daily Communion being usual in his day, and as 
having been the practice of the primitive Church. St. Jerome recom- 
mends daily Communion. Ad Lucin: (Epist. lrxi. 6); so also does 
St. Basil. Ad Cesar: (Epist. xciti.). St. Chrysostom and St. Ambrose, 
speaking for the Church of their day, are of the same opinion; and the 
Tridentine Fathers, who may be taken as the representatives of the Church 
of modern times, expressed a wish that, at every Mass, the faithful should 
communicate not only spiritually, but sacramentally. Therefore, from 
the words of Christ, from the practice of the early Church, from the teach- 
ing of the Fathers, and from the will of the Church in these our own 
days it is evident that the reception of Holy Communion should be a 
frequent act. : 

II. Causes which prevent men from frequently receiving. 1. The 
love of domination, represented, as St. Ambrose explains, by the man who 
had purchased a farm. 2. Avarice, or the greed of acquiring wealth, rep- 
resented by him who had bought the five yokes of oxen. 3. The servitude 
of the flesh, represented by him who had married a wife. 4. A wrong 
idea of Holy Communion. Besides the foregoing reasons or causes pre- 
venting men from frequently approaching the holy table, there is one 
other usually put forward by even good Catholics. It is that they are not 
worthy to approach frequently. This cause for abstaining is the result 
of not remembering that the Eucharist is intended by our Lord as a 
means to acquire virtue, not as a reward for virtue already acquired. 
Therefore, it is evident, from what has been said, that Communion should 
be a frequent act. Christ wills it; the early Church practised it; the 
Fathers recommend it; the voice of the Church in these days urges it. 
Consequently, we should endeavor to comply with our Lord’s wish and to 
obey the wishes of the Church. We shall not fail to do so if we remove 
from our lives the obstacles hindering our approach to the holy table— 
the love of domination, avarice, and the servitude of the flesh—and if we 
cease to regard Communion as a reward of virtue, by ever looking upon 
it as a means to acquire the virtues of which we stand in need. 


The literal meaning of the “ Great Supper” spoken of in the 
Gospel for this Sunday is the happiness and glory of heaven, to the 
possession of which God calls all without exception. Besides this 
literal meaning, there is what is called an accommodated sense, 
adopted, in his Catena, by St. Cyril, who explains it to be the 
Eucharistic feast to which also all are invited. This last mentioned 
meaning is accepted by the Church, which has selected for this 
particular Sunday, falling within the Octave of Corpus Christi, the 
passage of Scripture in which the parable occurs. She has done 
so, no doubt, to impress upon her children the fact that, as the Holy 
Eucharist is given in the form of food, it should, as food is, be fre- 
quently partaken of, and never refused for the frivolous excuses 
usually assigned by men for abstaining from the feast prepared for 
them by their Lord. Let us, then, first consider the reasons why 
Communion, or the eating of the Holy Eucharist, should be with 
us a frequent act; and, having done so, let us next examine the 
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excuses ordinarily given by men either for altogether abstainin 
from it or for only at rare intervals approaching the Holy Table 

1. Communion should be with us a frequent act, because the Holy 
Scripture, though not in so many words prescribing that frequency 
insinuates it in several very important passages. When Our Lord 
in one of His discourses, was foreshadowing the magnificent gift 
afterward to be by Him bestowed on men, He employed language 
which indicated that the use of that gift was to be frequent: “I am 
the living bread which came down from heaven. My flesh is truly 
meat, and my blood is truly drink. Unless you eat my flesh and drink 
my blood, you shall not have life in you” (John vi. 51, etc.). From 
these words we argue that Christ wishes His body and His blood to 
be the spiritual food of our souls. If it is to be our food, it must be 
taken, as our material food is, not rarely, but frequently; for as 
our bodies need food for their support, so also do our souls; and 
as the body has frequently, nay daily to be fed with material food, 
so also has the soul need of being frequently, daily fed upon its 
proper spiritual sustenance. Moreover, as bread is the daily sus- 
tenance of our bodies, and as Christ has instituted the Eucharist 
under the form of bread, these facts point out to us His will that it 
should be frequently received by our souls, as bread is by our 
bodies. He bids us daily ask for the bread of which we have need 
for our corporal sustenance, and as the soul is superior to the body, 
He intimates by this order that we should ask for and should daily 
obtain that spiritual bread of which our souls stand in need for 
their daily support and well-being. He compares this Eucharistic 
bread to the manna on which the Israelites fed in the desert. Now 
this miraculous food fell daily from the clouds, and it was daily 
consumed by them during their wearisome march to the Promised 
Land. Therefore, the Eucharistic bread which comes down from 
heaven for the support of the soul during its pilgrimage through 
the desert of this life should also be, every day, partaken of by 
those who are marching toward the heavenly Jerusalem. 

That this was the idea of the Holy Eucharist prevalent among 
the early Christians is evident from a passage in the writings of St. 
Justin, who lived in the second century. Speaking of the weekly 
assemblies of the faithful, that is to say, on the Sundays, on which 
days the Eucharist was consecrated, he says: “ The deacons dis- 
tribute it to each of those present . . . and afterward carry it 
to those who are absent” (Apol. ii. 65). From these words we 
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conclude that weekly Communion was usual among them, for 
whether they were present, or, through some lawful impediment, 
were not, all seem to have partaken of the Holy Sacrament. Now, 
if weekly Communion was common in the second century, that fact 
points to a custom well established years before, so that it may, in 
all likelihood, be traced back to apostolic times. Even this weekly 
communion apparently did not satisfy the more devout, because we 
fnd St. Cyprian, in his explanation of the Lord’s Prayer, saying: 
“We ask that this bread should, every day, be given to us, lest we 
who are in Christ Jesus, and who daily receive the Eucharist as the 
food of our salvation, should be separated from Him by the obstacle 
of some more grievous offense, which, holding us apart and excluding 
us from Communion, should deprive us of this heavenly bread” 
(Tract. de Oratione. Cap. 18). 

Though some persons would, perhaps, not approve of so frequent 
an approach to the Holy Table as is that implied by the words of this 
holy Doctor, yet we find it strongly recommended in the writings 
of the great teachers of the early centuries. St. Jerome, when con- 
sulted on this subject by one of his numerous correspondents, writes 
thus: “ As for the Holy Eucharist, and whether you ought daily to 
receive it, as is the practise of the Roman and the primitive Church, 
you may consult the eloquent works of Hyppolitus, and of many 
others who, in their writings, have gathered the opinions of dif- 
ferent authors. As for myself, I believe that when such practices 
do not in any way trench upon the rules of faith, we ought to follow 
them as we have received them from our predecessors. . . . We 
may, therefore, daily communicate, provided that our consciences 
do not reproach us with anything and that by our action we do not 
expose ourselves to their condemnation ” (Ad Lucin. Epist. Ixxi. 6). 
St. Basil, when asked the same question, answered it in the same 
way: “It is good and useful daily to communicate and to partake of 
the body and the blood of Jesus Christ, since He Himself says: ‘ He 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, hath everlasting life’ ” 
(Ad Cesariam Patric. Epist. xciii.). In fact, the Fathers of the 
Church not only approve of frequent Communion, but exhort the 
faithful under their charge to approach the Holy Table as often as 
possible, as any one may see by consulting the writings of St. 
Chrysostom and St. Ambrose. For when speaking on this subject, 
these learned and holy men were only expressing the sentiments and 
the teaching of the Catholic Church of their day and of the cen- 
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turies that had preceded, sentiments and teachings which are the 
same now as they were then. For after the great schism of the 
sixteenth century, the Fathers of the Tridentine Council, when 
legislating for the faithful and speaking of those masses in which 
only the celebrating priests communicate, express themselves a5 
follows: “Is is desirable that at every Mass those present should 
communicate not only spiritually but sacramentally by the actual 
reception of the Eucharist, because of the more abundant fryit 
which they thus draw from the Holy Sacrifice” (Sess. xxii. Cap, 6), 
Therefore, it is evident from the pages of Holy Scripture, the prac. 
tice of the faithful in all ages, the teaching of the Fathers and the 
authoritative legislation of the Church, that the Holy Eucharist 
should be received, not at rare intervals, but frequently; that is to 
say, every day, or every week, or at least once every month, pro- 
vided that there be no serious impediment and that the spiritual 
directions of the faithful should advise it. If to these reasons we 
add that which is the strongest of all, the invitation of the great 
Master, His order to compel the invited to come, His threat to 
exclude from His kingdom those who refuse to accept that invita- 
tion, we have for the practise of frequent Communion an argument 
that is simply irresistible. 

2. Having arrived at this conclusion, let us now examine the 
excuses of those who refused to accept the invitation to the supper, 
for their excuses amounted to a refusal, inasmuch as they were not 
valid reasons for exempting them from attendance, but only an- 
other way of saying: “I will not come.” The first would not accept 
the invitation because he had bought a farm which he had to inspect; 
the second, because he had purchased five yoke of oxen which he 
had to try; the third, because he had married a wife, a reason on 
account of which he declared that he could not possibly be present. 
By the interpreters of Holy Scripture, these three excuses are said 
to represent the causes usually hindering men from partaking of 
the Eucharistic feast. By the farm, as St. Ambrose explains, is 
meant the love of domination; by the five yoke of oxen, avarice; 
by the wife, the lust of the flesh. These three passions prevent 
men from accepting Our Lord’s most gracious invitation to His 
heavenly banquet. The love of domination when it lays hold of a 
man’s heart, impels him to occupy himself with nothing but with 
the idea of extending his power and influence, of making for him- 
self a name, of gathering round him a circle of influential friends, 
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who will be for him but so many steps in the ladder by which he 
mounts to eminence. He has no time to think of the future life or 
of that food which would fill him with the strength to reach it. He 
has no leisure to prepare himself for its reception, or to clothe him- 
self in such garments as will make him a fit guest to sit at the 
Lord’s Table. To hold so honored a position at that board his heart 
must be full of humility, whereas his love of domination fills it with 
pride; it must be pierced with sorrow for past misdeeds, but how 
can it grieve over that which feeds its ruling passion? Neither the 
Master, who invites, nor the repast to which He calls, has any at- 
traction for him. He is occupied by his love of domination, there- 
fore he remains away, he refuses to come. 

Avarice, or the greed of acquiring wealth, is the next cause or 
obstacle preventing men from approaching Holy Communion, from 
accepting the invitation of Our Lord. Those who are devoured 
by the consuming fire of this greed are, as often as not, full of am- 
bitious aims, full of the desire of domination, for the possession 
of wealth puts into a man’s hand the golden key that opens the 
door to most inaccessible places, so that the gaining of wealth is 
oftentimes for them but a means for satisfying their ambition. The 
pursuit of it is so absorbing that it becomes an obstacle to the re- 
ception of the Eucharist. It fills their imagination ; it occupies their 
thoughts ; it employs all the force of their intelligence to devise ways 
and means for acquiring more and yet more. It surrounds them with 
so many of the good things of this world that the good things of the 
world to come are either lost sight of or despised. All time is 
spent in buying, or in selling, or in making plans to do the one or 
the other. Besides, in all these business transactions there are, at 
times, very questionable methods of procedure, which would not 
be tolerated by a delicate conscience or by one that had not been 
blunted in the fierce struggle for the prizes of life. How can these 
men, so thoroughly immersed in material things, present them- 
selves at the feast of the Lord’s Table, where the first requisite for 
admission would be for them the restoration of dishonestly acquired 
wealth, a restoration which for the avaricious would be only a little 
less painful than parting with their life’s blood? Their “ five yoke 
of oxen,” that is to say, their slavery to their five senses, absorbed 
in the winning of wealth, compels them to go on “ trying them.” 
They can not afford the time and they have not the inclination to go 
to the feast prepared for them by Jesus Christ. 
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The servitude of the flesh, the satisfaction of its imperious de. 
sires, is the last obstacle that hinders men from sitting at the Table 
of the Lord. “ Therefore, I can not come.” The man who asgj 5 
this reason for not accepting the invitation does not tell the mes. 
senger, as the others did, to ask his Master graciously “to holq 
him excused,” because the gross passion of lust begets in the soul s9 
great a disgust for divine things that it does not take the trouble 
to cloak its abhorrence of them, but openly proclaims its impotence 
to have with regard to them any other sentiment. Their reply to 
the Master’s loving invitation is: “I can not give up these alluring 
thoughts; I can not blot out these bewitching pictures; I can not 
abandon that delightful company; I can not give up that seductive 
friendship. Therefore, I can not come.” 

These, then, are the obstacles assigned by Our Lord as pre. 
venting, I will not say frequent Communion, but any Communion 
at all. Those who suffer themselves to be thus hindered from pre- 
senting themselves will, as a consequence, have no spiritual life in 
them. They will have a superabundance of that fleshly life of which 
the end is destruction, and unless repentance intervene, they will be 
excluded from that life of eternal happiness promised to those who, 
by the strength derived from a participation of the Lord’s body, 
are able to surmount all obstacles and to sit as guests at His Holy 
Table. 

But besides these three classes who refuse the Lord’s pressing 
invitation, and by so doing shut themselves out from their Father’s 
house, there are others who, through a mistaken notion of the pur- 
pose for which Christ instituted the Sacrament, abstain from it 
under the pretext that they are unworthy to partake of it. By 
such as these, participation in the feast of the Eucharist is regarded 
as a reward for virtue acquired. But it is nothing of the kind. It 
is a means to acquire virtue, not a reward for virtue already ac- 
quired. God instituted this marvellous sacrament to feed our 
spiritual life, and for this reason it is given to us in the form of 
bread. We do not eat because we are strong, but because we wish 
to keep up the strength which we already possess. We communicate 
for the same reason; not because we are virtuous, but that we either 
may become virtuous or remain in possession of the virtue already 
imparted to us by the grace of God. Therefore, away with all mis- 
giving about your worthiness to approach the Holy Table! No one 
is worthy to approach it, but every one must approach it and par- 
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take of it in order to be less unworthy than he actually is. The 
oftener he draws nigh to it, the less unworthy will he become, the 
more worthy of the great gift there bestowed upon him by the in- 
fnite condescension of God. 

From what we have said, it is evident that Our Lord wishes us 
frequently to partake of His body and His blood in the banquet 
of the Holy Eucharist. In the Sacred Scripture He insinuates this. 
The practice of the Early Church proves that the Christians of those 
times were frequent guests at the Holy Table. The Fathers are 
earnest in their exhortations to all without exception daily to eat 
of His bread and to drink of His cup. The Church in her authorita- 
tive legislation expresses her wish that they should, like dutiful 
children, yield obedience to these enlightened interpreters of the 
divine will. Consequently, we should all regard the reception of 
Holy Communion as an act which God requires us frequently to 
perform. We shall readily enough comply with His wishes, if we be 
careful to remove from our path the obstacles which prevent men 
from accepting His invitation; if we be humble of heart—not seek- 
ing to dominate, to have sway over others, to make a display before 
the eyes of men; if we do not give ourselves up to the pursuit 
of wealth; if we do not suffer ourselves to become the slaves 
of lust. Then, the heart being emptied of the absorbing ideas and 
thoughts and projects as accompanying these passions, will listen 
to the voice of Christ. It will hear His loving invitation: “ Come 
tome, and I will refresh you.” Though conscious of its unworthi- 
ness, it will remember that the food which He offers is not given as 
a reward for virtue acquired, but as a means to acquire it, or to 
preserve it when acquired. It will draw nigh with humility. It will 
accept with thanksgiving. It will depart bearing within it the 
germs of every virtue, the source of courage, of strength, of per- 
severance. 
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THE FEAST OF THE SACRED HEART. 


BY THE VERY REV. P. A, SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The spiritual fruitfulness of the Church, Her 
power of adaptation to varying needs. The rise and growth of new devo. 
tions. Thesis.—The devotion to the Sacred Heart is, (1), opposed to the 
present spirit of the world, (2), adapted to the present needs of the 
Church. 

_ _ 1. Modern world tries to do without Christ. Tries (a) to establish 
independent morality; (b) to perfect man in this world. But (a) sal. 
tion and righteousness come only through Christ and His example; (b) 
humanity has been perfected in the Man-God, the object of our worship 
II. The needs of the Church. The spirit of Jansenism. The need 
of a new declaration of the love of God. The Sacred Heart in the Blessed 
Sacrament a summing-up of the Incarnation. 
Conclusion.—Consecration to the Sacred Heart. 


It is a mark, dear brethren, of the life which the Spirit of God has 
breathed and continues to breathe into the Catholic Church that she 
can not remain unproductive or unfruitful, but is forever adding to 
the glory of God by her developments in dogma and devotion, 
Though the dust of centuries is upon her, she has not become worn 
out or aged or dead; she belongs to this century as she belonged to 


the first ; she is still the guardian of God’s secrets, the promoter of 
God’s honor; He has not repented of the trust He reposed in her, 
and she has not failed in her commission to keep alive in the hearts 
of her children a spirit of fidelity to Him, and in fulfilment of this 
exalted trust she has exhibited a wealth of resources and a fertility 
of invention, and a talent for adapting herself to the wants of the 
age, which the world first regards with a smile of derision and then 
as evidences of a perpetual wisdom, when it finds itself again and 
again outwitted by the simplicity of the Church’s teaching, but which 
we regard from first to last as proofs of the special providence of 
God, the natural results of the sacramental presence of Christ, and 
the union of the Holy Spirit with His mystical Body. The effects 
of these manifestations of God’s Spirit may not be noticed for cen- 
turies; their wonderful adaptation to the spirit of that age is not 
perceived until after the lapse of many years. A sudden revelation 
is made to a saint; out of pure obedience he makes it known to the 
world; he wishes to engage Christianity in some enterprise, or, per- 
haps, it is a seemingly trivial devotion that he wishes to have propa- 
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gated. He is examined; he is put to a kind of mental torture by 
well meaning friends ; some treat him as a fanatic; his superiors try 
to disabuse him by his hallucination ; a diocesan inquiry is held and 
closes without a decision; the Holy See is consulted, and there are 
years of long, earnest, painful deliberation; the saint dies, leaving 
his message to the world; there is an interval of forgetfulness, and 
then a mighty wave of inspiration sweeps over the Church; the 
message once given to the saint is now given to the whole Church by 
the Holy Spirit, the Vicar of Jesus Christ stamps it with the seal of 
Infallibility, and enriches it with precious indulgences out of the 
treasury of the Church; the enterprise is accomplished, or the devo- 
tion spreads and marvellous effects follow; but centuries may roll 
by before God’s great motives are revealed, and then, when we com- 
pare the state of the world outside the Church, or the spirit of the 
Church itself, with the consequences that have resulted from this 
revelation, we see at once that there is no caprice in the divine will, 
and that, if His judgment is incomprehensible and His ways un- 
searchable, the former are never rash or ill-timed, and the latter are 
never uncertain and obscure. Besides these revelations made to 
saints, dear brethren, there is a variety of ways in which the Holy 
Spirit defends and protects His Church. Thus heresies are met by 
dogmatic definitions, and religious bodies are banded together to 
smother rebellions. Every council in the early Church gave a death- 
blow to a heresy ; in our own times, Trent was opposed to the German 
rebellion called the Reformation, and the Vatican Council annihilated 
Gallicanism. Thus, too, Dominic was raised up against the Al- 
bigenses and Ignatius against the Lutherans. But I have spoken of 
devotions as illustrating the perpetual presence of the Holy Ghost, 
and as specially intended to counteract the effects of heresy, because 
I have such a remarkable example of this divine principle in the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, for which this day is specially 
set apart. 

I say, therefore, that devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus has 
been especially implanted in the heart of the Church in our age 
because it is especially opposed to the present spirit of the world, 
and especially adapted to the present needs of the Church. There 
is a strong tendency in modern thought to retain the appearance of 
Christian morality, without retaining a belief in the divinity of its 
Founder. Those who, outside the Church, still call themselves Chris- 
tians are gradually but surely sinking into a refined paganism, the 
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principles of which are taken from the teachings of Christ, while 
the divine Preceptor Himself is rejected. History is repeating itself 
for the thousandth time; as in the earliest ages of the Church, the 
Incarnation was the one central dogma which all heresies attacked, 
so to-day the divinity of our blessed Master, the basis of the dogma 
of the Incarnation, is that object of Catholic faith the belief in 
which modern infidelity is seeking to destroy. The Reformation was 
an attempt to dissolve the mystical Body of Christ, by separating 
nations from Catholic unity, and constituting national churches, 
Wiser than their forefathers, the children of the Reformation are 
now seeking to dissolve the Head, Christ Jesus, by denying His 
divinity, and reducing His heavenly doctrines into mere maxims 
of natural morality. Our blessed Lord is the centre, the life, the 
soul of Catholic faith; the personality of our divine Lord, the 
Second Person of the most holy Trinity revealed in flesh, is the 
best and the holiest security we have of the infinite goodness of God. 
Without the example of our divine Master, Christian morality 
would be an impossibility. It teaches us the dignity of suffering; the 
example of Jesus has consecrated the doctrine and made its practice 
easy. Without that example Christian suffering would not have 
been practicable, and it would not have been a virtue. So, too, self- 
denial, purity, obedience, poverty, all these things are possible with 
Christ, and with His divine example before us; for we strive to 
clothe ourselves with the virtues and the holiness of Christ, that we 
may be crowned with Him hereafter; and thus, the example of 
Christ reduces Christianity to a possible and practical science of life. 
But remove that example, or deny the divinity of Him who gave it, 
and Christianity as a mere human system of morality is beyond the 
reach of man. And thus they who set out with high hopes and great 
aspirations, desiring to turn earth into paradise, and to raise man to 
perfectibility, have changed Him into a refined brute, brought down 
from all his high hopes and longings, cheated and trying to cheat 
himself with the phantom of an earthly paradise. The consequences 
of this are evident on the face of society. Coldness, distrust, sus- 
picion and hate, selfishness, as there must needs be where there is 
nothing to take man outside himself and there is nothing but earthly 
happiness to be won, vanity and lust, as there must needs be in a 
degraded nature where there is nothing to elevate it, and, last of all, 
the loneliness and the weariness, culminating in despair, that belong 
to every soul that has given up even the hope of possessing God— 
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these are the sad characteristics of modern society. The Incarnation, 
the death of Christ, were the last chance that God gave to raise up 
fallen humanity. What can we expect to find in those who reject the 
fast mercy of God but a ruin of a ruin? 

The revelation which Jesus has made of the love of His Sacred 
Heart is the last appeal that God will make to a forgetful world, 
and perhaps, because it is the last, it is the most touching. He has 
broken through the silence He imposed upon Himself to ask the 
world to have mercy upon itself, and to tell the world how undying 
is His love for the souls of men. He holds out to the world a final 
hope, the hope of redeeming itself with Him and by Him. He tells 
the world it is worse than useless to try to be without Him. He 
can not change eternal decrees, and therefore He can not give the 
souls of men a substitute for Himself; but He will give Himself to 
the world, if only the world would turn toward Him and accept the 
love and the consequent happiness He offers. He only asks the 
world to acknowledge Him as its Saviour, and He will save it. He 
only asks the world to look upon Him as Deliverer, and He will 
make it free. He only asks the world to be convinced that it is that 
right hand that was pierced on Calvary that can support it, and the 
sorrows and the troubles of the world must cease. He asks the 
world to believe that the bosom whereon John leaned his head may 
be at any moment made the pillow of bruised and suffering humanity, 
and that Sacred Heart that was opened by the lance of the soldiers 
has never ceased to bleed for human sorrows and never ceased to 
burn with the love of human souls. He has never withdrawn that 
gracious invitation which He gave in the days of His pilgrimage 
upon earth, “ Come to me, all you who labor and are burdened,” and 
He never will withdraw it, though men may put themselves beyond 
the power of accepting it. He asks men to come to Him as to their 
God; He asks men to appreciate His love as the love of God. It was 
His divinity that consecrated His life upon earth; the tears He shed 
over the grave of Lazarus were precious because they were the tears 
of God; the sympathy He had for sufferers was valuable because it 
was the sympathy of God for His creatures ; the blood that He shed 
on Calvary was most precious because it was the price the Creator 
was paying for His creatures; and therefore, the love that burns 
in His Sacred Heart for the world must be of infinite value in our 
eyes, because it is the love of God, and it is the Heart of God that 
contains it. In therefore presenting His Sacred Heart to be wor- 
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shipped by the world and loved by the world, our blessed Lord has 
but presented again to the world the mystery of the Incarnation, The 
convent chapel amid the vines of Burgundy is the Bethlehem of our 
age. 

And mark the wisdom of God. What is the watchword of this 
infidel age? Humanity. In what name are men consecrating their 
infamy? Humanity. What is the gospel of the age, which sanctifies 
crime and immortalizes criminals? Humanity. One idea possesses 
all minds—the idea of raising man to perfection—without aid from 
God. And, behold, God reveals His truth to the world in the person 
of His Son; that there has hitherto been but one perfect humanity, 
that which was deified by assumption to the person of the Word, 
and that it is only through that deified humanity that men shall 
ever reach perfection. Humanity, therefore, is the watchword of 
the Church, as well as of the world; but in the person of our blessed 
Lord we have attained that which we seek, while the world is stil] 
pursuing an impossible idea. God has done what man shall never 
do. He has raised a fallen race, powerless to help itself, by de- 
scending to earth and taking up His manhood to heaven. Men are 
striving to raise their common humanity by slow developments into 
divinity ; God did at once, nineteen centuries ago, what men would 
labor in vain for eternity to effect, by assuming humanity into His 
Godhead. That which is therefore as yet only an idea in the minds 
of men is a realized fact for us in the person of Him who sits at 
the right hand of His Father. And God is putting that deified 
humanity before the world to-day, and He bids men adore that 
Sacred Humanity, their own flesh assumed by God, and He tells 
them that He has anticipated their idea; and furthermore, that 
it is through His divine Son, by the acknowledgment of His 
divinity, by the faithful imitation of His life, and by the grace that 
He purchased for the world, that the world can ever reach that per- 
fection to which it now aspires. We see, therefore, dear brethren, 
that this dogma of Christ’s divinity, i. e., of humanity made divine, 
is as necessary to the world of to-day as the Incarnation was for the 
world of centuries ago. We see, too, how God is mocking the am- 
bition of the world in the glorified humanity of His Son. 

But if the revelation of the doctrine of the Sacred Heart were 
necessary to the world, the revelation of the love of the Sacred 
Heart is equally adapted to the wants of the Church. Blessed Mar- 
garet Mary was not the first saint to whom God revealed the love 
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of His Sacred Heart; but ours is the first age for which devotion 
to the Sacred Heart was intended. It was known to many of the 
saints of old. St. Bonaventure, St. Augustine, St. Bernard, St. 
Gertrude, St. Mechtild, and Blessed Angela of Foligno were not 
strangers to the love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Most of the 
great mystic writers of the Middle Ages have spoken of it; but it 
was reserved by our blessed Lord until men should need it most, 
and the saints of the Church should demand a fresh revelation of the 
undying love of its divine Spouse. He was waiting, for He saw 
that the sins and ingratitude of men would reach a climax. He 
foreknew that the fervor of the faithful would decay,and that, instead 
of the Christianity which He brought upon earth, there would be 
introduced a cold, stern, intellectual system, the very contrary to 
the mild and charitable message He brought from heaven. And such 
was the case when the Jansenist heresy arose, and by quibblings and 
evasions ate into the very heart of the Church before it could be 
eradicated, and the most rigid theology was put into practice, and 
confessions became an unbearable ordeal, and the faithful were with- 
held from holy communion, and lapsed into a state of tepidity and 
indifference. It was then our blessed Lord Himself drew aside 
the veils from His sacramental Presence, and revealed Himself to 
His servant in the silence of the little chapel in Paray-le-Monial, 
holding in His own blessed hands His Sacred Heart, bleeding and 
surrounded by a thorny crown, with a flame of fire issuing from it, 
and He told her that He was weary of the sin and ingratitude of 
men, and that this was the last effort of His love to gain the souls 
for which He had died. 

There could not be a more emphatic condemnation of the harshness 
and rigidity of the Jansenists; there could not be a more impressive 
appeal to the hearts of men to turn aside from their tepidity and 
acknowledge once and forever the love of our blessed Lord. I am 
not going now ‘to trace the history of the devotion, and God alone 
can measure and value its effects upon the souls of men and upon 
the Church. If ever Heaven were generous, it would surely be when 
the hearts of men would beat in unison with the Heart of their 
divine Master. And there are signs that that very perfection of 
happiness, which a living writer speaks of as belonging to heaven 
alone, i. e., the union of the hearts of men with the Heart of Jesus— 
the same life-blood coursing both, and the same throbbings felt by 
both—is even now realized upon earth. The eyes of the world are 
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fixed upon the place where Jesus revealed Himself. Many haye 
desired—and the desires of many have been accomplished—to knee] 
in the spot where Margaret Mary used to kneel, and look at that 
very tabernacle where Jesus revealed Himself. It is supposed by 
many that, although it is the last revelation our blessed Lord wil] 
make, it is not the last devotion that will quicken the life of the 
Church. It will be succeeded by devotion to the Precious Blood of 
Jesus ; and then, when that great devotion shall have spread over the 
Church, and God’s predestined shall be signed by it, as with the 
sign of the Lamb, and the world shall have repeated it, and the last 
drop of the Precious Blood shall have been wasted on souls as 
barren and unyielding as the stony soil of Calvary—it is then only 
that the mercy of God will yield His justice, and the mystery of 
the world’s iniquity be made known. 

But this belongs to the future, and the present is ours, and with 
the present that which is the devotion of the present. We do not 
speak now as introducing this devotion for the first time among 
you ; we speak to encourage you to persevere in that devotion which 
must be as familiar to you as the rosary—devotion to the Sacred 
Heart in the sacrament of the altar. To the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
—because Jesus Himself has revealed it to be His will, because His 
Sacred Heart is our model, because it symbolizes the love of God for 
our souls, and because it was broken upon Calvary, that everything 
might be given for us. And the Sacred Heart in the Blessed Sac- 
rament—because it was in the Blessed Sacrament that Jesus revealed 
Himself, because the Sacred Heart is the summing up of the Blessed 
Sacrament, as the Blessed Sacrament is the summing up of the In- 
carnation. And because it is in the Blessed Sacrament alone the 
Sacred Heart is visible to us and palpable to us. A picture may 
help our fancies, a crucifix is always eloquent of the last sufferings 
and the love of Christ undying even in His death, but if we would 
come nearer to Jesus, as near as His Spouse who drew Him from 
the seclusion of the tabernacle, we must come close to His sanctuary, 
and regret that we can not kneel at the foot of His altar. There, face 
to face with Him, let faith bring Him near to you, and in the per- 
fection of that faith speak with Him, think of Him, act with Him 
as if He was present to the bodily senses, and speak with Him, think 
of Him, act with Him, so that He may pity your impatience to behold 
Him, and regret that one apparition must suffice for centuries. 

The apparition of our divine Lord to Margaret Mary did not 
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prove, Or rather was not intended to prove, the Real Presence of 
Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. Therefore we do not appeal 
to those apparitions as proof of the dogma. But it was intended to 
prove the undying love of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, because 
that proof was necessary, and when that proof was advanced it was 
sufficient. The temptation, therefore, can never again occur to the 
Christian mind, the temptation of doubting of the love of Christ 
in the Blessed Sacrament. We are so much the creatures of sense, 
that we can not understand the love of Christ because it is so un- 
demonstrative. But we know that in this particular case it was 
shown really and vividly; furthermore, we know that it was not 
assumed to meet an occasion, but that Jesus is always such as He 
appeared to Margaret Mary. The moment of His apparition was 
not an extraordinary moment in His sacramental life; that love 
which He expressed for men was not an unusual outburst, elicited 
by particular circumstances. He has been from the beginning, and 
He shall be to the end, what He then appeared. He has drawn a 
veil over His face from you and me; but He has not changed behind 
the veil. 

In union, therefore, dear brethren, with the whole Church of 
God, let us to-day, kneeling before Him, renew our protestations of 
fidelity and our vows of consecration, dedicating ourselves anew to 
His service. Let there be no retractation of anything ever conse- 
crated to Him; but if ever we have withheld from Him anything 
that we know He prizes and covets, let it be thrown to-day into the 
common sacrifice. Then, and then only, shall we feel really conse- 
crated to Him; and then, and then only, shall sin know us no more, 
because then every sin is a sacrilege. Thus we shall live, as the Act 
of Consecration says, in the quality of His devoted servants, and 
thus we shall be made worthy of seeing Him as Margaret Mary 
saw Him, but no longer complaining of sin and ingratitude of the 
world, but with the wound in His Sacred Heart closed, and the 
thorny crown removed, and only the flame of fire remaining to sym- 
bolize the love that can never die. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S ENEMY. 
BY THE REV. H. C. HUGHES, SHEFFORD, ENGLAND. 


“ Be sober and watch: because your adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion 
goeth about seeking whom he may devour. Whom resist ye, strong in faith,” 
I. Peter v. 8, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The angels’ view of human life—a warfare; 
the enemy; the defeats and victories. Our enlistment in Christ’s army, 
The Church’s warning. 

I. Our adversary a personal devil. Cf. St. Peter, St. Paul 
Apocalypse, Temptation of Eve, Job, Judas, Ananias, Christ Himself. 
He 1s glad to be unknown, underrated. His power real, but limited. His 
defeat by Christ. 

II, His methods. Our need of personal knowledge of conditions 
and weapons. Analogy of modern warfare. He works in secret—through 
our own weakness—through worldliness. 

III, Means of resistance. (1) Resist, first, suggestions; else they 
lead to delight, consent, sinful acts, habits, final impenitence. (2) Watch- 
fulness and prayer. Do we pray? watch over senses? learn self-control? 
(3) Thought of the presence of God, pious reading, meditation, the Sacra- 
ments, the Sacramentals, especially the sign of the cross. (4) The help 
of God, our guardian angels, the saints, especially Our Lady. 


To the angels of God, dear brethren, this world of ours must 
present a spectacle of most absorbing interest. Their knowledge 
is wider and deeper than ours. The unseen world is open to them; 
the world of spirits, the soul-world; and they are witnesses of the 
awful contest, the bitter combat to the death, of which this earth of 
ours is the scene, in which every human soul is concerned. 

To us this world seems often a pleasant enough place, and we feel 
that it is good to live in it: to the angels it is a battleground, the 
arena of a never-ending struggle, fraught with dreadful issues, 
where man fights with unseen, terrible foes; where victory means 
heaven and life eternal, and defeat means hell and never-ending 
misery and woe. Looking down upon the world, God’s holy angels 
watch the fight; nay more, they range themselves upon God’s side, 
and lend their powerful aid to His servants who are fighting in His 
name and for His interests. And, alas! they see vast multitudes who 
go over to the enemy, who succumb with scarcely a struggle, de- 
ceived and lured away by the ease and pleasure that they think to 
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fnd in sin. But the angels see also God’s faithful army, the great 
Christian host, waging unremitting war against the powers of evil, 
yictorious in the strength of the weapons which God has given 
them, strong in the armor which He supplies. Let us never forget, 
dear brethren, that man’s life upon earth is a warfare; that we are 
soldiers of Christ our Lord. By the very fact that we are members 
of His Holy Catholic Church we are enrolled in the army of the 
saints. And lest we forget this, Holy Church repeats rightly in the 
compline office those words of St. Peter: “Be sober and watch: 
because your adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about 
seeking whom he may devour. Whom resist ye, strong in faith.” 
Night by night these warning words pass round the army of God, 
like the whispered command on the eve of battle, urging us to 
vigilance and care, that even in the time of rest we lie down with 
our weapons at our sides, ready to awake on the instant and face 
our ever-watchful foe. 

Scarcely a truth in Holy Scripture is more plainly written on its 
pages than this: that we have an enemy: a living, real, personal 
enemy, who is the leader of a host like himself ; whose object is the 
utter ruin of our souls: a never-tiring, crafty enemy; a cruel and 
raging enemy, who will grant no mercy, as he hopes for none him- 
self; an enemy with whom no parleying must be; against whom a 
constant unremitting hostility is the only safe way for us. “ Put 
you on,” says St. Paul, “the armor of God, that you may be able 
to stand against the snares of the devil: for our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood, but against the rulers of the world of this 
darkness ; against the spirits of wickedness in the high places ” (Eph. 
vi. 11, 12). “ Woe,” cries out St. John, in the Apocalypse, “‘ Woe 
to the earth and to the sea, because the devil is come down unto you, 
having great wrath, knowing that he hath but a short time” (Apoc. 
xii. 12). Our Blessed Lord Himself tells us that hell was prepared 
for “the devil and his angels,’ and Holy Writ, in words whose 
meaning can not be explained away, describes the temptation by 
a personal spirit of evil of our first parents, of Job, of Judas, of 
Ananias, and of Jesus Christ the Incarnate Word. It is, indeed, one 
of the most crafty wiles of the evil one to persuade men that he 
does not exist; that “devil” is only another name for an evil 
principle; that he is not the intelligent, personal spirit that Holy 
Scripture and the teachings of faith declare him to be; but let us 
not be led away into this error, which is nothing else than a com- 
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fortable delusion. No; let us understand well the nature of the 
foes with whom we have to deal, that by God’s help we may over- 
come them and put them to flight. We can not afford to underrate 
the strength of our great adversary and his legions, though, at the 
same time, it would equally be a mistake to attribute to them more 
power than they have. That power is not unlimited; the devil js 
not omnipotent ; moreover, the devils are not permitted by Almighty 
God to do the utmost that is in them. “God is faithful,” says St, 
Paul, “ who will not suffer you to be tempted above that which you 
are able; but will make also with temptation issue, that you may 
be able to bear it” (I. Cor. x. 13). Thank God, the evil one has 
already been beaten: he has suffered an overwhelming defeat. Jesus, 
our Captain, has met him in single combat, and has won a signal 
victory. Thus both Satan and his hosts come against us with all 
the discouragement that the Cross of Christ has inflicted upon 
them, and we know to our comfort that they can never destroy 
any soul of man that fights bravely under that cross, and arms 
himself with the armor of God. Implacable though they are in 
their hatred of men, because they are fixed in everlasting opposition 
to the will of God, who has destined us to fill their lost thrones in 
heaven, yet that hatred is all in vain against him who faithfully 
resists, and all their fiery darts fall harmless when met by the shield 
of God’s holy grace. But though this is so, though the devil has 
been overcome by the great Captain of our salvation, though his 
power is limited, and he is not permitted by God to have a free 
hand in his attacks upon us, the struggle, nevertheless, is a hard 
one, and we can by no means afford ever to relax our vigilance. 
It has been said that, under modern conditions of warfare, it is 
necessary for the private soldier to understand more than formerly 
about the science of war; he must be capable of using his intelligence 
independently of command; he must be able to think and act for 
himself. So it is with us. We are, certainly, as members of the 
Holy Catholic Church, soldiers in an army which fights continually 
by concerted action against the hosts of evil, and in that action 
each one of us has his place and duty: whether as priest or layman, 
leader or led, we have each our special part in the battle of the 
Church against the devil and his hosts ; but we have also, each one of 
us, our own fight to fight for the salvation of our own souls. We 
must learn, then, all we can about the methods of our enemies: we 
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must be prepared at all times for his assaults; and we must have 
ready the arms with which they can be repelled. 

How then, does our great enemy attack us? Not, as a rule, 
openly. God has permitted, indeed, and does permit that, for the 
triumph of His grace, Satan should openly and visibly attack saints 
and holy people; but Christians for the most part have not that to 
fear. Indeed, it is a method from which Satan has not much to 
hope, for were he to show himself to us in his true colors, we 
should quickly reject him. And so he is crafty: his way is to 
attack us secretly, concealing himself, and making use of those other 
enemies of ours, the world, with its pomps and vanities, and the 
flesh, that is, our corrupt nature, with all its evil inclinations. Hence 
it is that we can not always tell whether we are the victims of the 
attacks of evil angels or whether we are drawn away by our own 
concupiscences. All the more, then, is there need for constant 
watchfulness, for the enemy may be lurking in ambush when we 
least suspect him, rousing our evil passions, intruding his sugges- 
tions into our minds, filling our imagination with sinful pictures, 
recalling to our memory scenes and incidents unlawful to be dwelt 
upon. He studies us, and sets his servants to study us; he finds out 
our weak points, our vulnerable side, and is always ready, either 
by himself or through those that obey him, to take advantage of us. 
His weapon is temptation of every kind. Sometimes temptation 
comes direct from him; sometimes it is from the world; sometimes 
from our own bad inclinations; but even when it does not come 
from him, he is always glad to take advantage of it, to increase its 
force, to prepare opportunities for sin, to bring about our fall in 
any way he can. So, in every temptation we should suspect his 
presence and arm ourselves against him. 

His first attack comes in the form of some suggestion to evil, 
and that first moment of temptation is all-important to us. “ Resist 
the devil,” says St. James, “and he will fly from you” (iv. 7). To 
hesitate is, probably, to be lost, for close upon suggestion follow 
delight and satisfaction at the evil thought—the delight and satis- 
faction of our lower nature. This is, to begin with, involuntary, 
and therefore not yet a sin, but, nevertheless, it much increases the 
force of the temptation. How important, then, it is to repel the 
very first suggestion of wrong! How happy is the man who forms 
the good habit of quickly and instinctively rejecting the slightest 
thought of evil, like we should brush away a spark of fire that 
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should chance to fall upon us! How many, how very many sins, 
dear brethren, would be altogether prevented if, like watchful go. 
diers, we stood ready and vigilant at the doors of our hearts! Our 
will is a fortress impregnable to Satan and all his hosts together, 
unless we open its gates and let them in; but they are determined 
to effect an entrance, and so they tempt us, through our outward 
senses, or through the inward avenues of memory and imagination, 
“Be sober,” then, “and watch: for your enemy, the devil, as a 
roaring lion, goeth about, seeking whom he may devour.” After 
the evil suggestion comes, as I have said, delight, not as yet wilful, 
but powerfully drawing our will to consent, and, unless that delight 
be quickly stifled, consent will soon follow; and, so soon as consent 
is given by the will, we have already fallen; we have already sinned 
in our heart. To inward consent succeeds the outward act of sin, 
adding its further malice and intensity to the sinful consent of the 
will. And thus the devil loves to lead us on, from one sinful act 
to another, till at last a sinful habit is formed, and then, unless God 
have mercy, and grant the strong force necessary to break through 
its bonds, an impenitent death closes the door of hope forever. 
“ Be sober,” then, “and watch!” Close all the avenues of ill. 
Guard the senses; rein in the imagination; restrict and mortify the 
appetites of the body, so often an ally of Satan against God and us; 
watch over the memory, and banish from it all that may do harm. 
And to this constant watchfulness, to this holy sobriety, add prayer. 
“Watch ye and pray,” says our Lord, “that ye enter not into 
temptation” (Matt. xxvi. 41). Prayer, indeed, is the best of all 
our weapons. He who prays well need fear nothing. Not only in 
time of temptation is prayer our greatest support, but before tempta- 
tion, and at all times, it is our greatest means of warding off its 
attacks. How many of us, dear brethren, are there who meet 
temptation in this way? How many of us promptly and instantly 
repel the first evil thought? How many of us stifle at once the first 
beginnings of that delight which evil thoughts arouse? How many 
of us fly at once to prayer, to earnest, heartfelt prayer, crying out to 
Our Lord from the depths of our souls: “ Lord, save me, I perish” ? 
Do we not rather welcome temptation? Are we not inclined to 
dally with it, to play with it? How many of us, again, keep that 
unwearying watch which befits the soldier of Christ? How many 
of us cut off the occasions of sin by guarding our senses, our mem- 
ory, our imagination? Do we practise and try to perfect ourselves 
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in control of our thoughts? It is a thing we ought to practise, and 
a thing which can be acquired. We are often carried away by bad 
thoughts before we know what we are doing, because we have not 
gained that control over ourselves that we ought. So, when we do 
wake up to the fact that our thoughts are wrong, it is far harder 
to put them away than if we had detected them and repelled them 
at the beginning. “ Be sober and watch,” “ watch and pray.” These 
indeed are the best weapons we have; let us use them faithfully and 
well; let us keep them sharp and bright, “that we may be able to 
stand in the evil day.” 

There are many other means of resisting the devil, dear brethren, 
of which I might speak. There is the constant recollection of God’s 
holy presence; the thought that His eye is ever upon us; that He 
sees all our actions, and even the most secret thoughts of our hearts. 
There is the word of God, which St. Paul calls “ the sword of the 
spirit,” from which we may fill our hearts with holy thoughts and 
so keep out all thoughts of evil; there are pious reading and medita- 
tion upon the great truths of faith; upon the four last things, 
upon the Passion of Christ. There are the Sacraments of Holy 
Church, by which we are made strong against the time of struggle 
and temptation. Of these I will not say more now. But there 
is a weapon which Holy Church puts into our hands of which I 
will say a few words. I mean what we call the Sacramentals of 
the Church. Such are Holy Water, the sign of the cross; blessed 
ashes and candles; scapulars, holy images and pictures, special 
blessings and forms of prayer to be used in various circumstances. 
Of all these things the devil is afraid. By their aid we can keep him 
far from us. In them our great enemy sees reminders of the defeat 
Our Lord inflicted upon him; for the virtue that is in them comes 
from the Precious Blood, through which the consecrated hands 
of the priest have power to bless and consecrate them for our 
use. Let us not despise these arms which the Church gives us. 
They may seem to others mean and despicable, but we know that it 
is part of God’s triumph over Satan to overthrow him with the 
weak things of the world, for “ the foolish things of the world hath 
God chosen, that he may confound the wise: and the weak things 
of the world hath God chosen, that he may confound the strong ” 
(I. Cor. i. 27). It is not for nothing that the Church has given us 
these things; and in the hands of God’s servants they have again 
and again confounded all the strength and wisdom of the devil. 
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Let us love them then, and use them. Especially let us love the 
holy sign of the life-giving cross. That is the sign of our salvation, 
and of Satan’s overthrow; seeing it made with faith and reverence 
and devotion, he retires in confusion. “Such is the power of the 
sign of the cross,” says Origen, “ that if we place it before our eyes, 
neither concupiscence, nor voluptuousness, nor anger can resist it: 
at its appearance the whole army of the flesh and of sin takes to 
flight,” and St. Cyril, of Jerusalem, another of the Fathers of the 
Church, calls it “ A benefit from God, the standard of the faithful, 
the terror of demons.” Let us make the sign of the cross bravely 
and courageously. Again says St. Cyril: “ When the demons see 
it they are reminded of the crucified: they fly: they hide themselves 
and leave us.” 

And finally, dear brethren, let us be consoled and strengthened 
by the thought that we do not fight alone. Above us and beneath us 
and around us is the supporting presence of our God and Father; 
within us is the grace of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
poured into our hearts by the Holy Spirit. At our side stands a 
Guardian Angel, ready to succor and defend us; in heaven, before 
the throne of God, is the victorious army of the saints and martyrs, 
who have fought the good fight and received the crown of life; and, 
at their head, the ever-blessed and glorious Virgin Mary, who has 
crushed the serpent’s head, and whose powerful intercession rises 
for us day and night to the mercy-seat of her Son. Let us call on 
her, as an ever-present help in trouble, and we shall not be disap- 
pointed of our hope; for she will see us safely through every strug- 
gle, and obtain for us the grace to overcome every temptation, till 
with her we rejoice before God forever. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
ON BAD BOOKS. 
BY THE VERY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Catholic Church the power which alone can cope with 
the evils of social life. Bad literature an evil worse than any other. Has 
made France infidel, Germany atheistical. In this country the venality 
and corruption of the press proverbial. Newspapers, magazines, novels— 
their harmful influence. Duty of Christian to keep his home undefiled 
by bad literature. 


Every earnest and thinking man of the present day, dear 
brethren, looks to the Catholic Church as the only power that can 
cope with the many most grievous evils of social life. These evils 
have arisen from the world’s abandonment of God and the Church, 
and though many years must necessarily elapse before men will 
unanimously confess their inability to repair the ruins which they 
have made, the truth is forcing itself surely though slowly upon the 
minds of men, and even they who are most reluctant to believe it 
are compelled to admit it. Thus, for example, it is seen that, in this 
very country, all the vast temperance organizations are powerless 
against the evil of drink, and it has been shown that, as the Catholic 
Church alone has been commissioned to do battle against the world 
and the devil, so she alone has the divine strength and power to 
resist the evils of the one and of the other. 

But there is one evil, dear brethren, which has injured God and 
His Church more than any other, against which the efforts even 
of the Church must be always partly unavailing, and which it is 
specially needful to be guarded against, as it is probably the most 
attractive means by which the arch-enemy can propagate sin in the 
world. I mean bad books, bad literature of any kind. 

I do not exaggerate the evil influence of corrupt literature when 
I say that it is the most powerful enemy of God, and the most pow- 
erful ally of His enemies. It has been the chief agent in that awful 
revolution, the effects of which are now visible in the demoralization 
of all society, and if the present reign of sin and infidelity in the 
world is to have any stability, it will owe it entirely to the perse- 
verance with which bad men will continue to issue from the press 
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the experiences and suggestions of their own depraved minds, t 
will always remain an open question whether the invention of 
printing was a boon or a curse to mankind. Up to this present 
moment, however, it may be safely averred that its evil effects have 
more than neutralized its good effects. 

The France of to-day is infidel. What has made it so? Bad 
literature. You may pass from end to end of France and you will 
hardly find a single book in a single public bookstall that you can 
touch without fear of committing mortal sin. The writings of the 
infidels of the last century and of this are printed and published 
in every form and variety; they are published in cheap editions, in 
leaflets, as well as in morocco bindings, blazoned with gold, and 
there is not a village or hamlet in France that is not inundated with 
them. Dramas, comedies, tragedies, works on philosophy, moral or 
natural, poems; in every way in which a lesson can be taught, faith 
destroyed and morality injured, the infidels of France are doing 
their devilish work, and with a success that is known only to them- 
selves. 

Again, in Germany, outside the Catholic Church, almost every 
one that can read is a transcendental philosopher; in other words, 
an atheist; and this, too, is attributed to the pernicious writings of 
a few dreamers, who have substituted shadows of their own making 
for the shadowy Christianity that was left them by the reformers. 

In America, the venality and corruption of the press is pro- 
verbial, infidelity is unblushingly advocated, and immorality as 
openly countenanced and suggested. It is not at all a pleasant task 
thus to stir up the sink of the world’s iniquity. It might be better, 
perhaps, to let it rest, but I regret to say, that it is strongly to be 
suspected that there are many Catholics to whom corrupt literature 
is not altogether unknown, and I speak to show them the danger 
of its attractiveness, as well as their unfaithfulness to God in 
countenancing the efforts of those whose vocation it is to blot Him 
out of the minds and hearts of men. 

We find that evil thoughts and suggestions are diffused through 
the world through the newspaper literature of the day, the periodical 
magazines and novels of every shade and type of irreligious pro- 
fessions. There is a high class of literature, too, that is more subtle 
and mischievous than either of these; I mean poetic literature, but 
as it is not capable of such very large development as the other 
classes, and as every one knows what is hurtful and what is harm- 
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less in it, I shall not include it, though I by no means intend to 
exclude it in any censures I shall make. 

With regard, then, to newspaper literature, I wish to caution some 
of my hearers against those sheets that are sent about the country 
to pander to the sensationalism and sensuality of the multitudes. 
Whatever freaks human weakness or human wickedness may have 
indulged in are sure to find place in the columns of these journals, 
and you have a ghastly list of all the suicides, executions, and worst 
of all, the scandals that crop up week after week, sad indications 
enough that all our rigid respectability only covers a state of national 
depravity that is simply appalling. 

With regard to the better conducted class of newspapers in this 
country, many of them are characterized by a hatred and insane 
fear of everything Catholic. Now, as all these journals have very 
high pretensions, they speak in very decided, dogmatic tones. They 
occupy a very high position, their editors and staffs of writers are 
men of high literary abilities; they pretend to have means of obtain- 
ing precise information on every possible subject; and their modes 
of dealing with Catholic subjects especially are often so overbearing 
that there may be weak-minded Catholics who will be induced not 
indeed to doubt matters of faith, but to yield to the temptations of 
becoming liberal. Indeed, to most of the uninitiated, the editor of a 
newspaper is as awful and mysterious an individual as can well be 
imagined, and his utterances are only less than infallible. It is no 
exaggeration to state that the Church has been always superseded 
by the press as a public teacher. Men do not seek opinions now- 
adays from the pulpit, but from the paper. As a distinguished 
writer remarked many years ago, “ The church is now relegated 
to the organ-loft and to psalm singing; its place as public teacher, 
moralist, etc., is assumed by the press.” The press, therefore, in 
our age, wields a tremendous power, and, unhappily, that power is 
used in the cause of evil, and not in the cause of God. 

As I must be brief, I would remind you Catholics of a few things 
it would be well to remember. The editor of the ordinary newspaper 
is an individual of flesh and blood, whose opinion is not worth more 
than that of any other man; that he writes, not to preach the truth, 
but to earn his livelihood; that he therefore shapes his opinions ac- 
cording to the opinions of the party he represents; that, therefore, 
his is the most servile of all professions; that in treating of Catholic 
subjects, the ignorance of average newspaper writers is only equaled 
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by their ingenuity in framing falsehoods and their fluency in calumni- 
ating, that the paper must please the people or the people will not 
buy the paper; that, therefore, as the public still demand the peri- 
odical joke, the periodical lie, the periodical misrepresentation of 
Catholic faith and Catholic practice, the paper must insert them; 
and that, therefore, on all Catholic subjects, they are utterly un- 
trustworthy, ignorant of our doctrines, of our practices, misrepre- 
senting our principles and moral maxims, scurrilous, false, and 
libelous. 

With regard to the literature of magazines and novels, it is im- 
possible to give absolute advice; but if I had my choice, I would 
absolutely condemn the majority of them for the subjects of which 
they treat, for the men and women who write them, and for the 
fatal effects they have on young and unexperienced minds. 

For the subjects of which they treat. There are two classes of 
novel writers—they who write for money and they who write be- 
cause they must write. They who write for money must please 
the editor and the public. The taste of the public is depraved, and 
therefore this class of literature is bad and corrupt. Vice is openly 
recommended, or so nicely gilded that it looks attractive; the vilest 
passions of a corrupt nature are shown in the light of amiable fol- 
lies. These novels have as their one end and aim to destroy Christian 
morality, and therefore their one subject is sin. Have you ever 
noticed, dear brethren, how carefully the name of God is excluded 
from the novel of the present day? It is never mentioned except 
as an oath. Have you ever seen the beautiful Christian virtues of 
patience and purity and self-sacrifice and humility recommended? 
No; but everything that is low and vile and groveling and sensual. 

A still greater condemnation must be passed upon those who write 
because they must write. These are the demi-gods of literature, 
the men who have made for themselves everlasting reputations. 
Now, what do I mean by men who write because they must write? 


I will explain to you in the words of Father Hecker. “ What else,” ; 


he says, “is the great mass of our modern popular literature but 
an examen of conscience, publicly made by the author, before his 
readers and the whole world?” And so deeply are his vices rooted 
in his heart that, not satisfied with presenting them under the at- 
tractive disguise of imagery, they must be spread out to cater to 
the tastes of his readers, in all their filthy and disgusting details. 
Why, no one whose conscience is not blinded by sin, can take up 
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a volume of the popular literature of our times and read a page of 
it without detecting some inordinate passion, or deadly sin, rank- 
ling in the heart of its author. In France, from the times of 
Rousseau’s confessions, in which he makes no attempt to conceal, 
but rather glories in his criminalities and baseness, down to George 
Sand, the popular literature is one gross attack upon social virtue 
and morality, and upon all that is held holy, sacred, and divine. 

The number of infidel and licentious books written by our authors 
and read by our people presents no flattering picture of the boasted 
progress of our nation in civilization. How many crimes would 
have been unknown in society if such men as Goethe, Schiller, 
Rousseau, Byron, Shelley, Bulwer had sought relief for their con- 
sciences in the divine Sacrament of Penance instead of flooding 
society with the details of their secret vices and miseries, and thus 
feeding men’s passions until they ripen into crime! They rid their 
hearts of the passions and miseries of which they are filled by in- 
fecting the innocent and unsuspecting; they gain to their own 
minds a so-called peace and freedom by corrupting the pure and the 
virtuous. 

You see, then, dear brethren, why these men must write. The 
burden of their sins is too heavy upon them, and they must unload 
it; they must tell their infamies to some one; they do not know what 
Sacramental Confession is, and therefore they confess to the world. 
Now, as there can be nothing more beautiful or more sublime than 
the sight of a sinner contritely confessing his sins to God through 
His minister, neither is there anything so disgusting and loathsome 
as the spectacle of a man parading with pride his secret abominations 
and filthinesses before the world. And it is this that must be said 
of so many poets and novelists, even of the present day. All this, 
of course, is painful and tragical enough; but it has also a comical 
side, too, for these men, whose mission is to dechristianize the world, 
tell us, with all gravity, that their mission is divine, and their ad- 
mirers and imitators hold up their hands in wonder, and call them 
high priests, the prophets, the sages of the twentieth century. 

Lastly, novei reading is condemnable, because of the evil effects 
upon the soul. I hold that the very best and purest work of atheistic 
fiction can not be read without a sensible diminution of the grace of 
God in the soul, and the reason of this is that, by their very nature, 
they are of the earth, earthy ; and if they do not gloss over vice, and 
depreciate virtue, like the worst class of novels, they substitute 
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natural virtues for supernatural, and lead away the mind to meditate 
on creatures, instead of being totally absorbed in God. Secondly, they 
bring the young and the incautious into, perhaps, the most fatal 
habit that can be contracted, that dreamy, sleepy, sentimental, imag- 
inative frame of mind that utterly unfits them for the real, practical 
business of life, and predisposes to mortal sin. Novel reading has 
somewhat the same effect as opium. Novel readers, like opium 
eaters, live in a world of dreams. They fancy, feed upon their 
fancies, live by fancy, and the consequence is, they become dis- 
satisfied with their conditions in life, they perform their duties me- 
chanically, they acquire a love of dress and finery. All the lessons 
of early life vanish before the new lessons of the novel. The world 
is painted in false colors, the ambition of the young is directed not 
to the love of God, or to promoting the love of Jesus Christ, but to 
figure before the world, and to catch the applause of the world; 
in a word, the mind is utterly demoralized, and, with such prin- 
ciples, sin is easy, nay, it is not at all impossible that the novel reader 
may not enter upon a course of sin through an imagined sense of 
duty and on principle. 

Let me repeat then, dear brethren, what I have said. Avoid the 
novels of the day because they are godless; the devil’s imprimatur 
is upon every one of them. Because they treat of subjects with 
which a pure-minded Catholic ought not to be acquainted. Because 
the writers of them are depraved, mercenary wretches, who hate 
God, and whose avowed mission is to inaugurate a reign of infidelity 
and viciousness, and because the effects of novel reading are most 
pernicious and hurtful. It weakens the mind, degrades the mind; it 
preaches the worship of creatures, it subverts Christian principles, 
implants pagan principles, and leads inevitably to a shameful idoliz- 
ing of vice. 

It is specially painful to a priest to go into the houses of the poor 
and to find the scandal-mongering, sensational papers, irreligious, or 
even immoral books on the same shelf, but much better cared for, 
with the prayer book and the Imitation of Christ, if indeed, these 
good books find there a place at all. It is very suggestive, indeed, 
and a melancholy sight. 

My dear brethren, your duty in these matters must be very plain 
to you. Do not be indifferent to the poison that destroys your faith 
and ruins your morals, and the faith and the morals of those for 
whom you will be responsible.to God. Lock your doors against 
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jrreligious and bad literature of any sort. Do not underestimate its 

ison. It works slowly but surely. Let your Christian homes be 
undefiled by the foul products of a godless press. There are, thank 
the Lord, good Catholic papers and books which you may and should 
patronize. Of course, they do not supply the spicy and sensational 
stuff found in bad books and papers, and may on that account be 
considered uninteresting, but they will leave you a sweet peace of 
conscience, and will not render your mind unfit for the things that 
are not of this world. There may be such among you who say we 
want to know both sides of everything, and I say, you do not, if it 
is not good for you. A man’s body thrives on healthy food, and 
what foolishness for him to say: I want to see also how unhealthy 
food agrees with me. It is the same with man’s mind and soul. Avoid 
the food that will ruin them, be it ever so attractive in form and 
innocent in appearance. There can be no question but that the pro- 
duction of bad newspapers and books would soon materially decrease 
if our Catholics would do their duty in refusing to purchase them. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE CHRISTIAN CONFLICT. 


BY THE LATE REV. W. R. CARSON, SHEFFORD, BEDS., ENGLAND. 


“Our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against principalities and 
powers, against the rulers of the world of this darkness, against the spirits of 
wickedness in the high places. Therefore take unto you the armor of God, 
that you may be able to resist in the evil day and to stand.”—Eph. vi. 12, 13. 


SYNOPSIS .—Introduction.—St. Paul in his prison at Rome does not mope or 
repine, but makes use of the circumstances of his suffering to point a 
spiritual lesson. His Roman guard in full panoply illustrates the nature 
and the armor of the Christian warfare. Our enemies are not carnal, but 
Spiritual, and we need spiritual weapons. 

Do we believe in the existence of the devil? 1. Distorted notions 
on the subject are no valid reason for ignoring the truth taught us, (a), 
by Scripture concerning the temptation of Christ, the fall of Satan from 
heaven, and the devil’s enmity against man; (b) by our personal ex- 
perience of whispers of evil that rise unbidden within us. 2. This doctrine 
ts unpopular with men who do not relish the notion that they are the 
slaves of the evil one. 3. Yet it is a most practical truth. Unless we 
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know the nature of our foe we stand a poor chance of resisting him We 
can not afford to despise him because he is invisible. Analogy from 
torpedoes, microbes, etc. 4. It fills us with fear, showing us how power. 
less we are in our own strength to face the spiritual conflict. 

II. The nature of our armor is spiritual and divine. 1. Because it is 
the energizing influence of a supernatural grace. It is like, and yet unlike 
a charm, inasmuch as tt is a power outside ourselves and yet requires oyy 
cooperation. 2, Because it needs a spiritual man to wear it. 3. St. Pay 
descends to particulars. The armor is, (a), defensive; (i.) “the loing 
girt about with truth;” (it.) “ the breastplate of justice ;” (iti.) “ the feet 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace;” (iv.) “the shield of 
faith;” (v.) “ the helmet of salvation;” (b) offensive, “the sword of the 
spirit, which is the Word of God.” 4. The Sacramental system, begun at 
Baptism and ending with Extreme Unction, is our most powerful protec- 
tion against all the assaults of the evil one. 

Conclusion.—With such weapons we need fear no enemy. Our con- 
fidence must be in the strength of divine grace. 


St. Paul is in prison at Rome on the Palatine Hill * guarded by 
soldiers. His life-work seems to be ended; he has fallen into the 
grip of that mighty empire which governed the then known world, 
an empire as stern in its discipline toward the conquered and as 
implacable in its persecution of those whom it deemed enemies to 
its welfare, as it was strenuous in its campaigns and beneficent in 
its civilization. There seems nothing before the apostle now but 
death, and that in its worst form, public, disgraceful, and, from the 
wild beasts in the Colosseum, or from the remorseless and destroy- 
ing flames. As day succeeds day in the wearisome monotony of 
prison routine, hope dies out in his breast—hope, that is, of any- 
thing that this world can offer him; the form of his jailer, girt in 
the full panoply of Roman warfare, to whom he was chained, becomes 
to him the embodiment of the great world-power into whose clutches 
he had fallen, the presage of the inexorable fate that awaits him. 
The daily familiar sight of the Praetorian guard preventing any 
chance of escape (the door that ever barred his egress into the 
bright world of sunshine, life, and sweet labor for Christ) would 
have been enough to make many a man despair, or at least to make 
him fretful, peevish, irritable. But it is not so with St. Paul, the 
great prisoner of the love of Jesus Christ. It has, in fact, an exactly 
contrary effect. He makes use of the very instruments of his suf- 
fering—the jailer that keeps him in prison, the sights and sounds 
of military life that surround him—to point and illustrate a spiritual 
lesson. 


* Or, possibly, in the permanent camp of the Praetorian guards, which the 
Emperor Tiberius established on the north of the city outside the walls. (See 
er i Howson’s “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” ed. 1880, cap. xxvi. 
Pp. 716, 719. 
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Writing to the Ephesian Christians, he does not sulk at his fate 
or mope or pine for freedom, but he hammers out of the irksomeness 
and painfulness of his daily life of weary hopelessness and uncom- 
fortable confinement a grand, ennobling, and inspiriting truth. He 
looks up, as he writes, at the stalwart, athletic form of the imperial 
soldier of the Pretorium who guards him, grim and unbending in 
his burnished breastplate, helmet, greaves, and sandals, girt with his 
panoply, having belt, shield, sword, and spear, and he gives a new 
and living emphasis to the enumeration of the several parts of the 
Christian’s armor, as he bids the Ephesians learn from that example 
(commonplace to them) a deep, spiritual lesson of the warfare 
in which they too were engaged, and of the divine panoply in which 
they should ever be encased. “ Put you on,” he says, “ the armor of 
God, that you may be able to stand against the deceits of the devil. 
For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood,” not against the 
barbarian hordes which the Roman legions attack, “but against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers of the world of this 
darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in the high places.” 

Our foes then, brethren, according to the apostle, are not earthly, 
but spiritual, not fleshly, but angelic, and therefore, he concludes, 
the armor wherewith we are to resist our enemies must be likewise 
not earthly nor carnal, but spiritual and divine. “Take unto you 
the armor of God, that you may be able to resist in the evil day and 
to stand.” 

St. Paul looks out beyond the four walls of his prison cell, past 
the custodian that bars his way, right over the palaces and temples 
of imperial Rome, and contemplates the life-history of every human 
soul. He sees, as every one must see, a conflict that begins with 
the early dawn of reason only to end when Death’s shadows thicken 
around us. He sees the combatants, the legions of the rebel angels, 
“the spirits of wickedness’ led by Satan their chief, the fiery and 
passionate flesh, that subtle, all-pervading influence for evil which 
we call “the world,” and as he looks at the fierce battle that ever 
rages before his eyes, he singles out the enemies that he observes to 
be the strongest. The warfare, he perceives, is not fought merely 
against carnal adversaries, but against foes that are impalpable, in- 
visible, and for that reason far more destructive and deadly. He 
sees many a man or woman who has risen superior to the blandish- 
ments of a deceitful world, or managed by severe discipline and self- 
discipline to curb the uprisings of a rebellious nature, living a con- 
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sistent Christian life outside the currents of the swifter stream of 
worldly standards and aims, mortifying daily the body with its 
concupiscences, who had succumbed, nevertheless, to an insidious, 
unsuspected foe, led captive at will, the trophies of Satan’s bow and 
spear. Far worse, he cries, and more to be feared are our Spiritual 
adversaries than those which the eye can see or the hand can feel. 
“ Our wrestling,” our warfare, is not only “ against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities and powers,” the legions of darkness, the 
myrmidons of hell, and our weapons must needs be spiritual. If the 
foes be unearthly, we need an unearthly defense, more than either 
muscle or brain or any natural powers can give us. Because our 
wrestling, or long-drawn battle, is against wicked spirits, therefore 
(logically concludes the apostle), we must “ take unto ourselves the 
whole armor,” spiritual, unearthly, supernatural, “ of God.” 

Do we remember this, brethren? Are we sufficiently conscious 
that our foes—our daily, hourly foes—are spiritual and not carnal? 
In plain language, do we believe in the devil? This truth of the 
existence around us of an active army of evil spirits, constantly 
striving by their attacks to kill the life of grace in our souls, is in 
danger of being forgotten through neglect. No doubt the doctrine 
of the devil’s existence and power has been tinged with legendary 
superstition where it has not been distorted by exaggeration; no 
doubt in pagan lands devil-worship, with its attendant vices, reigns 
in its most debased and degrading form, but all this is no valid 
reason why we should refuse to accept the Scriptural teaching about 
the nature of our spiritual warfare, corroborated as it is by the 
testimony of our own conscious experience, any more than the 
thousand gods of false mythology should make us give up belief in 
the one true God. 

Three facts stand out in bold relief upon the canvas of the Gospel 
narrative: The temptation of Christ, the fall of Satan from heaven, 
and his enmity against man. “ Then was Jesus led up by the spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil.” True man as He 
was true God, tempted in all points even as we are tempted, yet 
without spot or stain of sin, Jesus, the Son of Mary, meets face to 
face, in the bleak, wind-swept desert, a real, personal foe. The 
Prince of life confronts the prince of darkness and of death; the 
King of love does battle with the great enemy of the human race. 
Weary from a long-protracted fast, sleepless after many hours of 
watchful vigil, Christ the Lord of glory is tempted thrice—tempted 
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to exert His power in order to satisfy His hunger, tempted by the 
devil’s “if” to throw Himself from the pinnacle of the Temple, 
tempted to obtain the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them 
at the price of a momentary act of disloyalty to God; tempted in 
every part of His human nature—each time the tempter is the same: 
he is a single individual, a person as truly existing as Jesus Himself. 
That Christ the Lamb without sin, whose heart could know no evil 
desires, propensities, or inclinations ; that He, the All-pure, the All- 
holy, could be tempted, is the strongest proof we could have that 
our enemies are spiritual, our temptations stronger than any which 
earth can produce; in a word, that we wrestle with unseen antago- 
nists, that we battle against the hosts of hell. 

We have, furthermore, Christ’s own assertion as to the second 
fact: “ I saw,” said the Everlasting Truth who can not lie, “I saw 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” And our authority for the 
belief in Satan’s hostility to mankind is the same: “ Fear ye not, 
then,’ we are warned from the lips of our Divine Master, “ them 
that kill the body and are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear 
him that can destroy both soul and body in hell” (Matt. x. 28). 
Who he is that we are to fear we are told in another place by St. 
Peter, when he says: “ The devil goeth about as a roaring lion, seek- 
ing whom he may devour, whom resist ye, strong in faith” (I. St. 
Peter v. 8, 9). 

This plain truth of Holy Scripture concerning the existence of 
an unseen spiritual foe is also witnessed to by our own individual 
experience. We know that our warfare is not only against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities and powers, “the spirits of 
wickedness in high places.” Whence come those whispers of evil, 
those half-articulate thoughts, imaginations, and desires that rise 
unbidden within our hearts and refuse to leave us? Whence arise 
those suggestions of iniquity that in our calmer moments we shudder 
from in disgust? Whence those phantoms of wickedness that crowd 
our minds, save from him, the Prince of darkness, a murderer from 
the beginning, whose soul is at enmity with God, and whose dwell- 
ing-place is hell? 

This doctrine, brethren, about the devil is not popular to-day. 
Men who think that they are their own masters do not like to be 
told that they are slaves, the victims of a cruel tyranny, “held 
captive ” by the devil “at his will” (II. Tim. ii. 26). Men who 
will have nothing to do with Jesus Christ, His promise of salvation, 
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and His Bride, the Church, do not like to be told that they belong 
wholly to Satan, bound to his service hand and foot, body and soul, 
and are building up daily by their evil lives the kingdom of darkness, 
but though they may not like the idea, it is true for all that ; Christ's 
words can not fail, the testimony of our own hearts can not be 
wrong. 

This belief is, moreover, very practical, entering as it does into 
the daily round of our thoughts and actions. Unless we know the 
nature of our foe, we stand a very poor chance of resisting his at- 
tacks. Our method of defense, our armor, our warfare must be 
regulated according to the enemy we have to encounter. An earthly 
and visible foe must be met with earthly and visible weapons: a 
spiritual and unseen foe with spiritual and unseen weapons. We 
would be making a great mistake if we despised an enemy merely 
because we could not see him. Torpedoes work their deadly deeds 
of destruction under water; many of the rankest poisons, most 
noxious gases, most pestilent germs, are inodorous and invisible; 
and it would be as foolish in the extreme to forget Satan and his 
ceaseless enmity and wiles because we can not see or feel him, as 
it would be for men-of-war to be unprotected by torpedo-nets, or 
for doctors, surgeons, scientists, and chemists to neglect ordinary 
precautions when in contact with vapors, poisons, or microbes, be- 
cause they, like torpedoes, are apparently non-existent. 

Again, this fact of a spiritual conflict is one that must fill us with 
ceaseless fear. No walls built up by our natural powers will keep 
Satan from entering into the fortress of the soul; no elaborate 
system of man’s devising, no stern methods of self-discipline, will 
guard us invulnerably against assaults that come straight from hell, 
unless we provide ourselves with spiritual weapons and “ put on 
the whole armor of God.” If we had only our own crooked selves 
to deal with, or the seductions of an evil world, then we might 
depend upon weapons forged by human hands or the bolts and 
bars which we ourselves have drawn; but it is not so, for we are 
told expressly that our “ wrestling is not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities and powers, against the rulers of the world 
of this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in high places.” 
Because our foe is spiritual and not carnal, our armor, too, must be 
spiritual. “Take unto you,” continues therefore the apostle, “ take 
unto you the armor of God that you may be able to resist in the 
evil day and to stand in all things perfect.” 
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What, brethren, do we mean by this? Is our Christian armor 
then to be a charm, a fetish? Answer, “ Yes” and “No.” Yes, 
in the sense that it is something beyond our own natural abilities, a 
power outside ourselves. No, in the sense that it can be put on 
and used without our personal, active cooperation. In old legends 
the talisman only worked under certain conditions. The knight 
went forth to battle, the champion to the tournament, wearing the 
charms that were to protect them from their opponents and win 
them victory; but if they failed to fulfil the conditions, the charm 
lost its power. So, brethren, it is with our spiritual armor, whereby 
we are “ to resist in the evil day and to stand in all things perfect.” 
It is not our watchfulness that is to guard us, but God’s care; not 
our natural independence, but divine control; not our being strong 
in our own unaided strength, but God’s strength on our behalf— 
stronger than the strength of the strong man who would spoil us 
of our armor wherein we trusted. The conditions attached to the 
possession of the charm that is to be our safety leave no room for 
indolence, sloth, or carelessness. There is, indeed, as in the fairy- 
tales of our childhood, an enchanted ground on which we live 
securely our spiritual life—even Jesus Christ—where hell’s legions, 
led by the arch-demon, can not harm or touch us; but we must 
not fall asleep on that ground, nor forget that we have a part to 
play in the battle raging around us, as soldiers under a great 
Captain who leads us on from victory to victory if only we will 
fight trusting in His strength. 

The armor which the Christian wears is, therefore, a spiritual, 
an unearthly, a divine armor, because it is a spiritual force—the 
energizing influence of supernatural grace—outside of ourselves 
and coming from God, but nevertheless dependent for its efficacy 
on conditions which we have to fulfil, conditions of sleepless vigi- 
lance, of unwearied well-doing, faithful correspondence with grace, 
manful struggling against temptation and sin. 

There is, however, a further reason why this armor may be called 
spiritual. The Christian is said to be enveloped in a spiritual panoply 
because it needs a spiritual man to wear it. If we have a carnal 
mind, if our thoughts are earthly, if we trust in the frail support 
of flesh and blood, we can not take unto ourselves the whole armor 
of God. Like David rejecting Saul’s armor because he could not 
fill it, so we will be forced to put off the divine armor which does 
not fit us. 
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But not only does St. Paul tell us in general terms that the Chris- 
tian’s armor is spiritual; he descends to particulars. He looks at 
the Roman soldiers towering above him as he sits in his narrow 
prison room; he hears outside the tramp of the imperial guard, and 
notes the helmet, the breastplate, the greaves, the sandals, the shield 
the sword; he sees the armor that encases the whole man, covering 
and protecting every part of his body, perfectly adapted to all the 
exigencies of the fight. And from this speaking object-lesson before 
his eyes he takes occasion to bring home, by a forcible imagery, to 
the Ephesians the truth taught by that vision of imperial union 
and resistless strength, as well as by the surrounding circumstances 
of military life, of all the parts of the heavenly panoply of pro- 
tection—“ the loins girt about with truth, having on the breastplate 
of justice, and the feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of 
peace ’—and of the spiritual weapons of the Christian’s warfare, 
“the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, the sword of the spirit, 
which is the word of God.” 

First of all, brethren, we have to consider the armor that is to 
shield us from the myriad attacks of Satan. It is God’s truth, taught 
us by His Church, that must gird our loins to victory, the belt of 
sincerity that must brace us up for our spiritual warfare. It is 
when a man is girded that he can act, run, wrestle, fight, strive. So 
we must be girded with a firm hold of God’s immutable truth, the 
doctrine revealed by Jesus Christ and committed to His Church to 
teach and to hold fast until His second coming as Judge; we must 
be sincere and uncompromising in our confession of it before men. 
Men say that they can have morality without dogma, but the idea 
is palpably false: it is a chimera. Morality must be based upon 
true doctrine: to live well we must believe well. How can the soul 
preserve its right path, how can the individual keep God’s law, if 
all the time the mind is hopelessly befogged as to what is God’s 
will, or even as to whether there be a God at all? Men lose their 
liberty, their power, their moral grip, just because they become 
lax or indifferent on some point of doctrine. 

Next, God’s justice is to be our breastplate, whose inseparable 
links are faith and righteousness. The heart is the most vital part 
of the body, and the breastplate covers it. We must be wedded to 
justice; our heart, with its affections, must embrace that righteous- 
ness of thought, word, and deed, without which it is impossible to 
please God. Righteousness must be our bride, the companion of 
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our most intimate thoughts. We must cling so closely to her that 
when two paths lie before us, the one right, the other wrong, the 
one pointing to duty, however painful, the other to profit, pleasure, 
or sin, the one perfectly true to the voice of conscience, the other 
out of tune with its divine music, there must be no hesitation or 
delay; we must at all costs be just in our dealings, righteous before 
God. Never mind if we seem to be foolish in the sight of men, 
let the whole world be lost to us rather than our position be bolstered 
up with a lie, a sinful, an unrighteous deed. 

Then there comes God’s peace, “ having your feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace.” Here are the strong sandals 
with which the feet of Christ’s soldiers are shod, not for the errands 
of tyranny, “death, and despair, as those on which the Pretorian 
soldiers were daily sent, but for the universal message of the gospel 
of peace.”* Some of us would like to place this part of the Chris- 
tian’s armor first, but St. Paul places it third. Thank God, brethren, 
peace is there keeping off the blisters from our feet, saving us from 
feeling the hot sun of temptation, or the dust and stones of trial, 
weariness, and disappointment. I hope that you always put on your 
shoes, for you know that the pathway is a very rough one; there 
are many sharp flints and cutting rocks, many briers, brambles, and 
piercing thorns; the road of life’s toilsome journey is by no means 
carpeted nor strewn with roses. You will never move along the 
heavenly way, mount up, advance with comfort and ease, unless 
your feet are shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace, unless 
you are “ stayed upon Jehovah,” unless you can say from the depths 
of your heart, “ Thank God, He is keeping me in perfect peace, for 
my mind is stayed upon Him.” 

“Tn all things taking the shield of faith.” God’s faithfulness and 
our reliance upon His promises, our belief in His word, is to be the 
shield wherewith we are able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked one. It is the “shield of confidence and trust wherewith 
the whole man is protected and whereon the fiery darts of evil fall 
harmless and dead.” For, brethren, there are fiery darts which only 
God’s shield can extinguish ; there are poisoned arrows shot straight 
from the furnaces of hell which will pierce our armor of reason 
and common sense, and Pharisaical, because purely natural, morality, 
unless we can catch them upon the spiritual shield whose maker is 
God. The Saviour’s message to the Baptist in prison, “ Blessed is 


* Conybeare and Howson, op. antea cit. 
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he whosoever is not offended in me,” is spoken to-day to many a 
Christian sore beset by the devil’s attacks, in the midst of a hail 
of missiles that threaten to overwhelm him. There are times that 
come to most of us when we are tempted to be offended with Jesus. 
Unmerited disaster, unexpected sickness or suffering, unlooked for 
ingratitude, shattered hopes, blighted and ruined lives, almost compel 
us to give up our faith in a God who watches over us, in a Saviour 
who loves us. Then it is that we must clutch fast hold of the shield 
of faith, cling firmly to the faithfulness of God, and hold steadfastly 
to the profession of our belief in His existence, His goodness, His 
redeeming love, His eternal reward. 

Lastly,-brethren, for those sorrows and dangers which come from 
above, “ Take unto you the helmet of salvation,” that close-fitting, 
protecting helmet with which the hope of salvation invests the head 
of the believer. O Christian soldier, do not go into battle without 
your helmet. If the heart is a vital part, so is the forehead. “ We 
are saved by hope.” What does it mean? It means that there are 
days when things seem to be going wrong within and without us; 
when God’s cause seems to be failing, when God’s people seem to 
be dwindling down, and God’s promises seem empty and unrealized; 
but if we only have on our helmet of salvation, then we have the 
comfort of the blessed hope of everlasting life, then is that sure 
certainty of our coronation-day nearer to us than when we believed— 
that final day of reward when Jesus shall come again and we shall 
be like Him and see Him as He is. 

These, then, are the weapons of our defense. And the offensive 
armor of our warfare has the same principle: it also is spiritual. 
“Take unto you . . . the sword of the Spirit which is the 
Word of God.” God’s word is a sharp, two-edged sword, that 
Holy Word of doctrine and exhortation contained in Scripture and 
taught us by the Church, the messenger of Christ’s own appoint- 
ment. The Spirit who has forged this weapon will teach us how 
to wield it, if so be that we “ receive with meekness the engrafted 
word,” the doctrine revealed by Jesus Christ which is able to save 
our souls. 

Such are the parts of the particular armor of the Christian war- 
fare described by St. Paul, defensive and offensive. But the chief 
and principal panoply which we must wear is well known to you 
all, and time would fail me were I to proceed now to mention it in 
detail. I refer, of course, to the sacramental life of the Christian 
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soul—that life begun in “the laver of regeneration,” perfected by 
the laying on of hands, revived through “the ministry of recon- 
ciliation,” nourished by the Bread of Life, fortified by the anointing 
of oil in the name of the Lord. Our warfare is spiritual; our 
weapons also are spiritual. At the Font the first victory is won, the 
serpent’s power, which wrought such havoc in Eden, broken, the 
weakness of original sin changed into the strength of the risen 
life of the Incarnate and glorified Redeemer; in Confirmation, the 
Holy Spirit bestows His sevenfold gifts of healing, light, and grace; 
in the Sacrament of Penance, the wounds of battle are stanched, the 
stricken warrior raised up and revived, just as by the Bread of 
Angels he is nourished, spiritualized, even deified; the fires of con- 
cupiscence are extinguished by the grace of Christian marriage ; the 
Viaticum and the final anointing fortify the dying soldier against 
the last attacks of the Evil One, while they remove the least traces 
of imperfection, weakness, and sin. 

Let this, then, be our sure confidence to the end of our long war- 
fare against the myriad forces of evil. God is our aid, our rock of de- 
fense, His grace can never fail us in our sorest need, His armor is 
our all-sufficient strength. Christ is our refuge; filled with Him 
and with the power of His spirit, aided by the gracious intercession 
of His ever Blessed Mother, of our patron saints, and of the long 
line of martyrs who have fought the good fight and gained the palm 
of unfading victory, defended by the untiring help of the angels 
guarding us from all sin, we can be protected from every temptation 
and feel secure from the assaults of every foe, and so standing firm 
in the strength that comes from heaven, putting on “the whole 
armor of God,” we shall be able to “ resist in the evil day,” more 
than conquerors through Him who loved us. 
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APOLOGETICA. . 


A Course oF Firty-two SKETCHES FOR SHORT SERMons oy 
PopuLAR TOPICS AND QUESTIONS, MAINTAINING, ExpLatning 
3 
AND DEFENDING THE CATHOLIC POSITION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
XXIIT.—“* MirAcLes ARE INCREDIBLE.” 


Introduction—This means that no mind which respects itself 
can admit miracles. Of this something has been said already. The 
warfare against God which has been going on since the beginning 
may take different aspects, but the difference is superficial only. The 
conflict is waged against God. It has for its aim the extinction in 
every mind of all thoughts of God; in every heart of all aspiration 
toward Him, in all the energy of mankind of every deed which 
directly or indirectly may acknowledge His existence or His suprem- 
acy. The campaign proceeds directly by repudiating His being, 
indirectly by limiting or by affecting to misunderstand His infinite 
perfection. Take away or diminish in any manner His attributes, 
and the logical inference is that He is not. We must grant Him 
infinity in every relation, we must grant Him power, knowledge, 
goodness, justice, mercy without bounds; otherwise He ceases to 
be God. Something has already been hinted about miracles, but 
a few more ideas will usefully find place herein, and, moreover, what 
we advance about His power may be advanced concerning His 
knowledge, concerning, in fact, any of His perfections. Again we 
profess that in the light of reason we can not consistently, a priori, 
reject miracles. 

I. Miracles are Credible because they are Possible.—It is to be 
remembered that a miracle is an effect which only God can produce. 
If there be effects which in themselves seem producible by a finite 
cause, there is something in the method of their production which 
can be ascribed to God only. If miracles are impossible, it is be- 
cause God is not omnipotent. To deny infinite power to God is to 
deny His infinite nature—it is to hem Him in with obstacles or 
limits. He can not be hemmed in by His own nature, which is 
boundless. He can not be impeded by one above Him. No one is 
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above Him. Certainly He can not be shackled by any one beneath 
Him. If He can not produce an effect beyond the forces of nature, 


’ beyond the entire forces of entire nature, if He can not suspend 


the laws of nature, if He can not act against those laws, it is because 
He is dependent upon those laws. This idea must be rejected, for 
He is the framer of these laws, and they are His to dispense with as 
He deems fit. Grant that some hitherto undreamed of miracle were 
performed, an occurrence divinely ordered whereby a change would 
be introduced into the order of things, we ask, Is the present the only 
order possible? We ask, Is not God Master, and is it not in His 
power to change even the very order of things, and while so doing, 
counteract all evil consequences? Moreover, what we understand as 
evil consequences may in some higher plane be harmony ineffable. 

II. A God who reveals truth must mark His revelation, which 
is His official declaration to His creation, with some unmistakable 
stamp. The seal which will gain universal credence more easily 
is the miracle of deed or the miracle of word which we call prophecy, 
and which is the certain announcement of a fact to take place in 
the future, a fact which can not naturally be known in the present. 
It is a prediction, not a guess, not a conjecture. It is in the order 
of miracles and generally communicates supernatural facts. It is 
not made at random. It is always solemn. It is evident that 
prophesy proceeds from the spirit of God only. It can be ascribed 
to Him only who possesses the whole domain of truth. In all 
times and among all peoples prophesy has been considered as a 
communication from the Holy Spirit, and is an infallible mark of 
the intervention of the Deity. Miracle and prophecy are both within 
the perfection of God—for He is all powerful and He knows all 
things. 


XXIV.—“ MysTerRIES ARE UNWORTHY OF THE HUMAN MIND.” 


Introduction.—This assertion is at the bottom of all the assertions 
against revealed truth, because fundamentally in the intellectual 
order, man’s pride is hurt, for that he can not understand and hence, 
in his unreasonable indignation, he does not blame his own finiteness, 
but the vast cycle of verity which lies beyond his comprehension. 
There should be no mysteries for him. Everything should float 
within his mental ken and nothing should be outside the grasp of his 
intelligence. It is the drop of water that clamors to be a sea. It 
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is the glow worm which wishes to be a star. Still, more deep yet, is 
the reason that he wishes to find some excuse for wandering at his 
own free will among forbidden pastures. Give me something that 
I can understand, and I will surrender. This is his: protest, flat, un- 
profitable, stale. Very little consolation in this attitude. The proper 
disposition of the human mind is merely to accept without under- 
standing what is proposed by an infinite intelligence through an 
infallible teacher. 

I. What is a mystery? It is a supernatural truth or fact. [t 
can neither be understood nor disproved by human reason. It con- 
tradicts no law of the understanding. Even the German rationalist, 
Goethe, insists that the intelligence of man and the intelligence of 
God are two very different things. To deny the possibility of the 
mystery, to deny that mystery exists, is to elevate the limited mind 
of man to a level with the boundless mind of God. To deny that 
God can reveal a mystery is to deny conscious life and free will to 
the Divinity. Man can not arrive at a clear and adequate idea of 
the essence of God and of His attributes. How many varieties, 
therefore, in the very being of God which, soar as he may, he can not 
find? These are the mysteries. Without revelation there are facts 
and truths which man would never think of, much less understand. 
It must never be forgotten that man only perceives truth, and so, 
since the expanse of truth is limitless, since God is substantial 
truth, mystery is not only a possibility but an actuality, a necessity. 

II. There are mysteries everywhere, and we admit them. Has 
the naturalist penetrated the intimate nature of any body? How 
much is known about forces? About life? About death? We 
may know the mechanism of a watch, because man has made it. 
Man may dissect a corpse—can he revive it? There is mystery in 
the grain of sand on the ocean’s margin, mystery in the drop of 
water, in the flower, in the tree, in the small insect, in the largest 
animal, in man. No man possesses complete knowledge of any one 
thing. The scientist has imprisoned light and electricity; does he 
adequately comprehend a ray of the one or a spark of the other? 
Does he understand the human eye, the human soul? The atheist 
denies God because he can not understand the existence of a being 
eternal and everywhere present, but is not a universe without a God 
an enigma still more inexplicable? The Pantheist denies creation 
because he can not conceive of a world coming from nothing, but 
is it not as difficult to believe in the world as an emanation from God 
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as a finite being infinite? So it is for the professions that reject 
mystery. They refuse to admit one mysterious truth, and they 
throw themselves into the arms of a thousand incomprehensibilities. 
There is no contradiction implied in the mystery. In the Trinity 
there would be an absurdity were we called upon to admit the ex- 
istence of one God and of three Gods. No! Revealed mysteries 
are the landmarks of truth. They keep the human mind within 
pounds. In their light—if I may use the word while speaking of 
mysteries—the human mind will be prevented from going astray 
in its conclusions. Moreover, they dignify man’s intelligence. No 
humiliation in bowing down to them in willing surrender. On the 
contrary, one bends to a royal Master, and one rises ennobled, and 
with the light that illumineth upon one. 


XXV.—‘ Gop Does Not CARE FOR THE WORLD.” 


Introduction.—Theism and Deism are radically the same words, 
but there may be a distinction drawn between them. Theists, as 
we are at liberty to conclude from their writings, maintain the ex- 
istence of a Deity who governs all things by the constant exercise 
of His beneficent power; Deists admit the existence of a God who 
created all things, but affirm that, having laid down immutable laws 
for their government, He does not further interfere. The declaration 
that God does not care for the world implies that it is of no service 
whatever to refer to the great Ruler; that His solicitude ceased with 
the termination of His creative act, and that men and women are 
mere crawling things on the surface of His footstool, and whether 
they come or go, live or die, are happy or unhappy, is a matter of 
complete indifference to Him. It is hard to conceive anything 
more blasphemous than this. It is cruel to man, it is unjust to God. 
As well might God not be as to show no concern for His creatures. 
It is simply a denial of Providence. 

I. What is Providence? It is forethought on the part of God. 
It expresses His never ceasing power exerted in and over all His 
works. It is the opposite of “ chance,” “ fortune,” “luck.” We may 
call it a continuance of creation. In relation to all things it is uni- 
versal, and nothing is too minute for its regard. For moral beings 
it is special. Each object is watched over by Providence according 
to its capacity. God’s providence is concerned in a sparrow’s fall. 
His children are of more value than many sparrows, and so are 
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assured of His providential care in all their concerns. Its acts are 
threefold: preservation, cooperation, and government. He controls 
all things for the highest good of the whole, acting upon every 
species according to its nature; inanimate things by physical in- 
fluences, brutes by instinct and free agents, according to the laws of 
free agency. Providence displays God’s omnipresence, holiness, jus- 
tice, benevolence. If the telescope reveals the immense magnitude 
and countless hosts of worlds which He created and sustains, the 
microscope shows that His providence equally concerns itself with 
the minutest animalcule. Nothing is really small with God. He hangs 
the most momentous weights on little wires. We have quoted from 
a non-Catholic source (Fausset) because it describes clearly the 
philosophical notion of providence, and without a proper under- 
standing of the same it is impossible to explain satisfactorily to our- 
selves the objections which in the eyes of many militate against this 
wonderful and adorable attribute of the Divinity. In favor of provi- 
dence we may advance general proofs. 

II. There must be a Providence. God must have a care for His 
world. What would the absence of providence argue in the Deity? 
It would accuse the Supreme Being of cruelty. It would imply that 
the material and animal worlds are dearer to Him than the world 
of man. For it is chiefly that God does not take care of man which 
originates this implied censure of God’s providence. It would mean 
that God’s attributes of omniscience (which has been called the eye 
of providence), of mercy, and justice are nothing but limited vision, 
pitilessness, injustice. It would deny His power, His wisdom, His 
holiness. In a general way it would reduce the God of the universe 
to a blind, feelingless entity. It would afford an excuse for man to 
listen to every voice of passion and make him curse the day he came 
into existence. There is no crime which would not follow in the 
wake of this misconception of divine providence. This is only a 
general argument. Yet, general as it is, it forces conviction. It 
drives us to the dilemma, either God is provident or He does not 
exist at all. 


XXVI.—*“ Gop Does Not Care FOR THE WorLD.” 
Introduction.—Probably there is no cry goes up to heaven so fre- 


quently as this cry of the discontented. The world is largely made 
up of the discontented. They are found in every situation of ex- 
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istence. They are not confined to the poor and suffering alone. 
The clamor of discontent frequently rises from the hearts of the 
well and the prosperous. Here we have a proof that perfect happi- 
ness is not found here below. It is evidence that nothing on this 
earth can make a man supremely happy. It is well to understand 
that flawless happiness is not of this world. Man may be contented 
here always; happy, in the true sense of the word, never. Man is 
not made for this world. Man is made for God, and until he obtains 
possession of God his heart-hunger will never be appeased. It is 
the losing sight of this great truth which makes man dissatisfied, 
begets misunderstanding and fills this world with unreasonable re- 
criminations against Providence. As soon as man realizes this 
important verity, he will begin to understand, in some small degree, 
at least, the ways of God in His dealings with man. Man complains 
of the physical evils which he encounters on his journey through 
life, but 

I. Physical evils are no arguments against providence. By 
physical ills we understand the calamities which visit mankind. We 
understand the three great evils of the world, war, pestilence, famine, 
and everything which follows in their wake. This is why, according 
to Lactantius 1. c. c. 13, epicures denied that the Deity exercised 
providence toward His creatures. Says St. Augustine, “ We refrain 
from censuring the workman in his workshop, but we are not afraid 
to blame God in his world.” An unskilled man entering a workshop 
sees many tools of which he does not understand the nature and the 
use. Perhaps he may even go to the extreme of considering them 
as superfluous. In handling them he may wound himself; then he 
cries out against them as harmful. So in the world, says the same 
doctor, men reprehend God, the creator and the administrator of all 
things, because they behold causes in action, causes of the nature 
and tendency of which they have not the slightest knowledge. Man, 
hence, instead of censuring, should profess his ignorance, and wonder 
and adore. Man, in presence of physical evils, should remember that 
a careful ruler must look out for the general good; should remem- 
ber that in all things care for the universal weal must at times bring 
about private inconvenience and damage. Man should not forget 
that the perfection of the universe calls for veracity. He should 
not forget that what displeases him may bring pleasure to others. 
Therefore, unless he wishes to lay himself open to being considered 
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ignorant and selfish, he must remain silent in presence of the hap- 
penings in the universe. 

II. Faith proves that there is a providence, and that God does 
take care of the world. When we open the eyes of our faith, provi- 
dence is immediately vindicated. Our faith teaches us that all 
these evils are consequences of man’s first disobedience, and hence 
are to be ascribed not to God, but to our first parents. They may 
reasonably be considered as the penalty of actual transgression. They 
are, besides, the occasion of satisfying and of meriting. They are, 
moreover, a wholesome stimulus in the formation of character, and 
they keep our hearts uplifted toward that home for which we are 
all destined. These considerations are based upon faith, but they 
are also built up on that great primal prevarication which, while it 
is a religious dogma, is at the same time a fact historically attested. 
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A COURSE IN SACRED ELOQUENCE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN PLACID CONWAY, O.P., S.T.M. 


SECOND Part (Continued). 
IV.—STANDARD QUALITIES. 


The standard qualities of a sterling honest sermon are three—it should be 
POPULAR, PLAIN, STIRRING. 

A popular preacher is one who can draw and hold an audience. St. 
Augustine says that the listener needs to be pleased in order to keep him. 
Such POPULARITY of sermons is secured by the theme chosen, the language in 
which it is presented, and the duration of the discourse. A subject need not 
be selected because it is popular, since unpalatable truths have to be preached, 
but the art lies in making the same palatable. Some minds seem wedded to 
prosaic themes, and such a reputation wrecks popularity.* Again, the style 
employed secures popularity, and the most taking topic can be butchered. 
Thirdly, the sermon should be short, as a rule; all the sermons of the Holy 
Fathers are brief. A long winded man can never be a popular speaker; his 
reputation secures absence. Given a pleasing presence, good matter, finished 
style, and decent length, a preacher is assured of popularity. 

The sermon should be PLAIN SPEECH, using the various forms of illustration, 
such as Metaphors, Parables, Similes, etc., and shunning pedantry. 

It is pedantic to indulge in scientific terms, or in archaic forms of speech, 
or in words of portentous length, of foreign coinage, of dubious meaning. 

PASTORAL SERMONS to country people should, above all qualities, be plain, 
bringing down the great truths to the level of the rustic mind, shunning 
argument, copiously illustrating, frequently repeating, enlivening by story. 

Tue Power or ANEcDoTE. A well told story with a telling point is in- 
valuable in a mission sermon, and useful in most discourses of a moral nature. 
Sermons to children and simple folk require illustration, but the anecdote 
must be well put. There are three classes of anecdote: (1) PURELY SACRED, 
such as those drawn from Holy Scripture or the lives of the saints; (2) 
Domestic, drawn from daily life or a priest’s experience; (3) PROFANE, culled 
from history. In the narration the whole tone of voice and manner should 
be changed to secure emphasis: a homely conversational tone is best. The 
Holy Fathers occasionally quoted epigrams and the poets, but only such ex- 
tracts as befitted the theme. A story marred in the way of telling is rather a 
blot than an ornament. 

A popular sermon needs, lastly, to be strRRING. Animation may come from 
the preacher’s fund of spirituality; it is then termed unction. Sermons by 
saints were not always clever, seldom polished, but always unctuous, and so 


*“ A dry sermon can never be a good one.”—Blair. 
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they drew men by this divine influence.* A sermon from the heart must be 
full of unction: it does not imply noise or vehemence, but fervor: quiet 
preachers are the most unctuous, as a rule. But there is the human animation 
likewise, which comes of conviction and passion. The Greeks distinguished 
two classes of passion: PatHos, the vehement passion to stir, the language of 
storm, and ErHos, the mild, subtle, winning emotion. Passion fills a discourse 
with a living soul. Bossuet shone in the use of Pathos, Massillon in Ethos, 
Orators have also availed themselves of the power of wit and humor, appeal- 
ing to the risible as well as to the emotional faculties. The medieval preachers 
frequently indulged in pleasant sallies, but as satire upon prevailing follies 
of fashion; nor is the practice unheard of in our own days. It is a dangerous 
expedient, unless well handled, and may lower where it seeks to elevate} 
Good humor is infectious; a skilful speaker can keep his audience well in hand 
by a timely sally of wit, and, when pathetic does not prolong the agony. 


V.—EXPRESSION, OR LANGUAGE. 


LANGUAGE is the medium through which the speaker communicates his 
thoughts and sentiments. As the painter, conceiving some lofty ideal and 
having all the cunning of his art to execute, would fail of success by neglect 
of employing the best medium of pigments, so the orator who neglects lan- 
guage fails in the material portion of his work. EXPRESSION comprises 
ELEGANCE, COMPOSITION, and DIGNITY. Elegance comprises TONE and purity, 
(a.) Tone regards the elevation of style, of which there are three degrees— 
the FAMILIAR, Or CONVERSATIONAL; the MIDDLE, Or ELEGANT; and the SUBLIME, 
(b.) Purity regards the elements of style employed in the written or spoken 
address. First of these qualities denoting purity is SIMPLICITY—simplicity of 
terms employed and of structure of the composition; and first a word as to 
simplicity of terms. Our language is sprung from three sources: the Saxon 
proper to the soil; Norman French, which has become naturalized by eight 
centuries of usage, and Latin, which remains an alien and appeals to the 
learned few. Simplicity of style demands the use of Saxon or Norman 
French words, the simplest, everyday terms of our common speech; latin- 
isms are not to be employed, as being above the common grasp. Here is a 
specimen of what not to say: “The rustic intelligence can not comprehend 
the scintillation of stellar luminaries nor the solar orbit.” Here is the same 
in simple English: “ The peasant’s mind can not grasp the twinkling of the 
stars nor the sun’s rounds in the sky.” Simple words strung together form 
pure sentences. The English Bible is a classic in this sense. All abstruse 
terms must be shunned, and latinisms or graecisms eschewed. Purity must 
pervade the structure of sentences, of clauses inserted, and qualifying state- 
ments: the enemy of simplicity herein is ambiguity, by overloading the phrase 
with qualifications, or clash of two negatives. “I will not hesitate to say 
that the present spirit of enterprise is not likely to abate.” 

The second note of purity is CLEARNESS, to the exclusion of obscurity or 


* The Venerable Curé d’Ars and B. Grignon de Montfort. 
+See D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, “Jocular Preachers.” 
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vagueness. Words susceptible of various meanings should be so hedged as to 
exclude all senses but the one intended. The use of Contrast serves to estab- 
lish clearness. Periods which sound well as delivered are often found to be 
faulty when analyzed. Mixed metaphors are fatal to clearness: putting in 
opposition things which are contraries strip the context of all right sense, e. g., 
“There are footprints on the sands of time which the hand of man has not 
effected.” 

The third note is PICTURESQUENESS. The art of word painting, describing 
scenes with local coloring, or with details of action and emotion, serves not 
merely to adorn, but to elucidate a subject, and impress it deeply upon the 
soul, forming the connecting link between the intellectual and emotional 
faculties. A sermon on the Crucifixion lends itself admirably to this. 

CoMPOSITION, which is the second feature of EXPRESSION, supplies rules for 
the formation of individual sentences according to period, and order, and 
connection: but this belongs strictly to rhetoric and not to practical oratory. 

The third component part of EXPRESSION we have termed DIGNITY, and con- 
sists in the proper application of tropes and figures of speech, which requires 
separate consideration. 


VI.—THE USE OF TROPES AND FIGURES. 


FicurE is the ornament of language. When a speaker conceives his subject 
strongly, then his fervid imagination clothes his language with the warmth 
of imagery. Such figures must flow naturally from the flush of passion or 
imagination, and from the character of the subject in hand. It is idle to force 
them; they must be the free flow of fancy; nor will every topic lend itself to 
them. Like every other ornament, Imagery must not be too labored, nor too 
conspicuous, nor superabundant. Such faults rob it of its charm and beget 
aversion or weariness; what is meant to delight oppresses. The jackdaw 
strutting with a borrowed peacock’s glory-spread is the image of the speaker 
who plunders figures which his own unimaginative mind can not spontaneously 
beget. Figures are of a twofold kind, or SPEECH and oF THOUGHT: the first 
is termed a TROPE, the second a FIGURE: in the first the word is changed from 
its natural sense to a symbolical use, as “light on darkness pour,” for 
“instruct our ignorance”; in the second the true meaning is preserved, but 
the figure lies in the turn of the thought, as when Dryden compares the Cath- 
olic Church to the milk-white hind. 

Use or Ficures. 1. They extend the power of language, since figure can 
hit off accurately what word can not. Thought has its shades of color, which 
the bare expression can not convey. 

2. Figure elevates style beyond commonplaces. Nobler sentiments call for 
nobler utterance: figurative speech clothes them in splendid apparel as befits 
their rank. “Care haunts: hunger stalks through the land.” 

3. The use of figure delights the listener with a dual pleasure otherwise 
lost, and in no other wise to be had. It is pleasant to linger over a melody 
by itself, but add to it the concerted harmonies, and the pleasure is intensified. 
Trope and speech are similarly wedded, since every trope is founded upon a 
true or fanciful analogy between things. “Like some frail blossom on a 
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slender stem, she drooped: she sickened not, but faded from the earth, like 
summer’s rose plucked by some hidden hand.” How vastly superior ag tone 
and pleasure is this sentence to the same stripped of ornament. “She died 
of anemia, very young.” ‘“f Like some silver-laden shower, dropt from heaven 
hour by hour, sound the bells of Venice on the sea.” 

4. Figures serve to give a clearer insight into the main thought, the access. 
ory idea supplementing the leading: they impress thoughts indelibly. “A star 
shall arise from Jacob.” “ Benjamin is a ravening wolf, Juda a lion’s whelp,” 
“As the hart pants for the running brook, so does my soul yearn for thee 
my God.” m ; 

CLASSES OF Figures. 1. Metonomy. This first class is founded on primary 
relations, such as cause to effect, container to the contained, sign to the thing 
signified, a passion for its object, a name for a work. Substituting cause for 
effect, or the contrary, yields commonest tropes of speech, such as, “Men 
loved him for the grace that was in him” meaning his virtues, the outcome 
of grace; “ You will bring my gray hairs in sorrow to the tomb,” meaning 
old age. “He wields not the sword in vain,” the symbol of authority. “So 
help me, heaven, my country has forsaken me,” meaning “ God help me, since 
my fellow-men have abandoned me.” “ My love is come,” “ call a hansom.” 

2. Metaphor, or the figure founded on resemblance, which is merely an 
abridged comparison. In the fiftieth chapter of Ecclesiasticus we read this 
encomium of Simon the High Priest. “In his days the wells of water flowed 
out, and they were filled as the sea above measure. He shone in his days 
as the morning star in the midst of a cloud, and as the moon at full, and as 
the sun when it shineth, so did he shine in the temple of God. As a rainbow 
giving light, as the flower of roses in the spring, as a bright fire and burning 
frankincense, as a massy vessel of gold, as an olive tree budding forth, or a 
cypress rearing itself on high . . . when he went up to the: holy altar he 
honored the vesture of holiness. . . . And about him was the ring of his 
brethren, as the branches of palm trees they stood round about him,” etc. 

A few plain rules guide our employ of this figure. 

(1) Let it be StmpLE—that is, neither strained nor mixed. 

(2) Let it be SINGLE, avoiding multitudinous comparison, in which respect 
the above text is faulty. 

(3) Let it be PLEASING, especially to the moral sense. 

(4) Let it be ELevatinc, shunning vulgarity. 

(These are from Cicero, De Oratore, Lib. iii. c. 53.) 

3. ALLEGORY, which is nothing more than the sustained metaphor. It may 
be protracted through the whole work, as “ The Faery Queen,” “The Court 
of Sapience,” “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” or it may form but a brief narra- 
tive, “ The Vision of Merza.” In this form the Parable is a short Allegory, 
provided that it contains two distinct meanings, the literal and figurative, 
which all Parables do not. An Allegory may be a symbolic speech, howso- 
ever brief. 

“T love the stately stream, since it recalls 
Life’s devious passage to eternity. 
Oh may our tide of days as smoothly run 
Into the ocean—bosom of God’s rest.” 
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The En1GMA or RIDDLE is a minor Allegory, e. g., Samson’s Riddle to the 
Philistines: “Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness.” His retort is a metaphor: “If you had not ploughed with 
my heifer, you had not found out my riddle.” 

4. SYNECHDOCHE or the figure of reversion. 

(1) Putting genus for species: “ Avoid liquor,” “He fell in action.” 

(2) Inverting species for genus: “To earn one’s bread.” 

Euphemisms belong to this class: ‘“ He twined the vine leaf in his hair,” 
for “ He got drunk”; “ Entered into rest,” for “ died.” 

(3) Naming a class by an individual: “ A Solomon, a Judas, a Croesus, a 
Magdalene.” 

(4) Substituting an abstract for a concrete, as a quality for a person, or a 
title for an individual: “ Youth is hopeful,” “ IJmpudence spoke up,” “ His 
Holiness said.” 

Other figures of less frequent usage are the HYPERBOLE, or exaggerated 
speech ; IRONY, meaning the contrary, e. g., “ He is a genius” ; PERSONIFICATION, 
“Nature pleads, Religion tells us”; and finally ApostRoPHE, addressing the 
departed, or the unseen present, as God and the angels. 

Ru.e.—Since figure is purely ornamental, let it follow the rule of ornament: 
“Simple, in good taste, and not overdone.” 
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SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED IN ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 
LYKENS, PA., UPON THE OCCASION OF 
THE INSTALLATION OF A NEW 
PIPE ORGAN. 


By THE Rev. JAMES WILSON, Tower City, Pa. 


The charms of melody in simple airs 
By human voices sung are always felt; 
With thoughts responsive careless hearers melt, 
Of secret ills which our frail nature bears. 
We listen, weep, forget. But when the throng 
Of a great master’s thoughts, above the reach 
Of words or colors, wire and wood can teach 
By laws which to the spirit world belong. 
When several parts to tell one mood combined, 
Flash meanings on us we can ne’er express, 
Giving to matter subtlest powers of mind, 
Superior joys attentive souls confess; 
The harmony which suns and stars obey 
Blesses our earth-bound state with visions of supernal day. 
MArcHESA D’OSSOLI. 


Very Rev. Father, Rev. Fathers, Ladies and Gentlemen: How true are the 
words of this beautiful poem! To verify them we need only appeal to our 
own experience. Have we not, at times, when listening to the sweet strains 
of music, felt joy increased or sorrow soothed in our soul, courage afforded 
and hope inspired in the hour of affliction? Perhaps a taste is thus given 
to us of that joy and happiness which were originally ours before the 
harmony between God and the soul was broken by the discordant note of sin. 
For, in sacred Scripture, we are told that God made man a little less than 
the angels, and that the language of heaven is music, that the celestial spirits 
standing before the great white throne incessantly sing: “ Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of Sabaoth, the heavens and the earth are full of thy glory. 
Hosanna in the highest.” 

Of all enjoyments, then, music is the most heavenly, and, therefore, the 
most spiritual. This evening we shall dwell briefly upon a certain phase of 
it, namely, its influence upon the soul. The theme is suggested to us spon- 
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taneously by the sweet tones of the magnificent organ, which your generosity 
and energy have caused to be erected in this church. We find the root of this 
influence in an analysis of man. Man is composed of a twofold element, 
material, i. e., the body with its five senses, and spiritual, namely, the soul 
with its faculties of memory, will, and understanding. The soul may exist 
independently of the body, but in this life is so united to the body that every 
impression is experienced through the medium of the senses. All pleasure 
and pain come to the soul by the avenues of sense. The eye, the master- 
sense, appeals more directly to the intelligence, stirring us to think. For 
example, our divine Saviour, wishing to impress upon His hearers the fact 
of divine providence, pointed to the lilies of the field and said: ‘“ Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow; they labor not, neither do they spin. 
And yet, I say to you, that not even Solomon, in all his glory, was arrayed 
as one of these. Now if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven: how much more you, O ye of little 
faith.” The ear seems to appeal more to the heart, to the emotions. Who 
has not experienced this when listening to the sympathetic tones of a pious 
speaker reciting, for instance, the story of our Lord’s sufferings upon the 
cross? 

Our Holy Mother, the Church, understanding how easily man’s heart is 
won by the hearing, has endeavored from time immemorial, by the sweet 
strains of sacred music, to elevate and purify the imagination, and, by so 
doing, win the heart to God. What is better calculated to do this than, for 
instance, the touching melody of the Preface of the Mass? When the melody 
of this beautiful address to God is well rendered we seem in spirit, like Jacob 
of old, to see the heavens open and angels ascending and descending. 

In introducing music in her sacred functions, the Church is only following 
the plan of her divine Creator and Founder. When God created the world 
He introduced into it natural musicians—the feathered songsters of the field. 
Their purpose in creation was to delight man by their tuneful lay, and appeal 
to him to join with them in singing the praises of God: “Sing unto him, 
sing psalms unto him: talk ye of all his wondrous works.” 

Man is naturally captivated by music. By it the mother instinctively soothes 
the babe at her breast. 


“The mother, taught by Nature’s hand, 
Her child, when weeping, will lull to sleeping, 
With the tender songs of her native land.” 


To the wretched and unhappy, music acts the part of a sweet consoler. 
Indeed, the first musician mentioned in sacred Scripture is a descendant of 
the unhappy Cain, named Tubal, “who was the father of those who play 
upon organs and musical instruments.” God, in His mercy, permitted this 
inspiration to lighten the sorrow and grief of that outcast and despised race. 
God did not deny the solace of music even to the ungrateful King Saul. 
When Saul abandoned God an evil spirit troubled him, and at times he was 
seized with such deep melancholy that no one could console him. The men 
of Israel sought and brought to him the skilful harper David. David played 
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in the presence of the king, when the fits of dejection came upon him, with 
such effect that the evil spirit departed and Saul was comforted. 

In the slavery days of our own country, now, thanks to God, happily past, 
the only consolation the negro seemed to have had was to sit outside his rude 
cabin, after his day of hard toil, and pour out his spirit to the strains of the 
banjo or guitar. The words and melodies composed by the sympathizers 
of the slave truly echo his sadness. They are fresh in the mind even to-day, 
Who is not familiar with the songs, “ Nellie Gray,” “ The Suwanee River,” 
““My Old Kentucky Home,” and many other touching Southern airs? These 
songs, upon the lips of every one, aroused sympathy for the negro, and, to 
a great extent, were instrumental in obtaining his freedom. He spoke, in a 
great measure, truly, who said, let him make a nation’s ballads, and he cared 
not who made her laws.* 

The poet Dryden, in his beautiful poem entitled “ Alexander’s Feast,” 
graphically depicts the power of music upon the different passions. Alex- 
ander the Great, master of the world, who, like David of old, had slain his 
tens of thousands, is described as being swayed at will by the magic touch 
of the musician Timotheus. I will recite the poem in part. 


’Twas at the royal feast, for Persia won, 
By Philip’s warlike son; 
Aloft in awful state, 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne: 
His valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brows with roses and with myrtle bound: 
(So should desert in arms be crowned.) 
The lovely Thais by his side 
Sate like a blooming Easter bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserve the fair. 


Timotheus, placed on high, 
Amid the tuneful choir, 
With flying fingers touched the lyre; 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 


* Time wrecks the proudest piles we raise: 
The towers, the domes, the temples fall ; 
The fortress crumbles and decays; 
One breath of song outlasts them all. 
OtiveR WENDELL Hormes to Rev. S. F. Smith, 
author of “ My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 
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The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above. 
(Such is the power of mighty love!) 
A dragon’s fiery form belied the god; 
Sublime on radiant spires he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia pressed, 
And stamped an image of himself, a sov’reign of the world. 
The listening crowd admire the lofty sound: 
“A present deity!” they shout around; 
“A present deity!” the vaulted roofs rebound. 
With ravished ears. 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung; 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young; 
The jolly god in triumph comes, 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 
Flush with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face. 
Now give the hautboys breath; he comes! he comes! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain; 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure; 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure, 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain; 
Fought all his battles o’er again; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slain. 
The master saw the madness rise, 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes, 
And while he heaven and earth defied, 
Changed his hand and checked his pride. 
He chose a mournful Muse, 
Soft pity to infuse; 
He sung Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering in his blood; 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed; 
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On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes, 
With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance below; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 


Thus long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus, with his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 


What shall we say of music’s magic influence in nerving the soul to deeds 
of patriotism and valor? Let us take the soldier. All day long, perhaps, he 
has had a forced and cumbersome march. At nightfall he rests his wearied 
form upon the bare ground. In the morning he is aroused by the bugle call, 
Soon the battle is on. For hours, advancing and retreating, he faces death 
in various forms, until, at length, nature overtaxed, he sinks upon the ground, 
The national hymn is struck up. He listens—with almost superhuman effort 
arises, plunges into the thickest of the fray and sweeps his enemy from the 
field. This scene was enacted many times in the battles of our country. So 
great a faith had the early Irish in music’s inspiring power in warfare, that 
they never went upon a hostile expedition unless accompanied by their 
musicians and bards. Their spirit is touchingly portrayed in Moore’s poem, 
“The Minstrel Boy.” 


The minstrel boy to the war is gone; 
In the ranks of death you'll find him; 
His father’s sword he hath girded on, 
And his wild harp slung behind him. 
“Land of song!” said the warrior bard, 
“ Tho’ all the world betrays thee, 
One sword at thy rights shall guard, 
One faithful harp shall praise thee.” 


When words and other means have failed to conciliate, music has had effect. 
A striking incident is related in this connection. When the Jesuit Fathers 
went to evangelize the tribes of South America, they found the Indians 
arranged in hostile attitude upon the shore, with bows and arrows pointing, 
ready to pierce them if they dare come near the shore. The Fathers spoke 
to them, outstretched their hands, strove in every way possible to show that 
they were messengers of peace. Every effort was unavailing. Finally one 
of the priests, who had a musical instrument, began to play it. He played 
a sacred hymn. Soon the other Fathers in chorus began to sing it. The boat 
glided slowly down the river. Led captive by the entrancing melody, the 
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Indians, dropping their weapons, followed silently along the shore. When 
the music ceased the savages with outstretched hands signaled them to come 
upon the shore and gladly welcomed them. Thus, by means of music, the 
light of Christianity and divine faith were brought to these poor savages. 
So, when we consider the nature of music, we find that its power is marvelous. 
We find it most powerful in stirring up man’s affections and passions, most 
pleasing and hope-inspiring, and capable of winning man’s heart and encour- 
aging him to great and noble efforts. With truth can it be said that music, 
and especially sacred music, flashes “ meaning on us we can ne’er express”; 
and when listening, 


“ Superior joys attentive souls confess; 
The harmony which suns and stars obey, 
Blesses our earth-bound state with visions of supernal day.” 


Who can predict the results, then, which will follow from the erection of 
this magnificent organ! By its charming resonance we will be enabled to 
appreciate the celestial melodies of the Church. May its sweet tones fill us 
with heavenly joy and serve to strengthen our faith and love for God and 
His Church! If the soldier by national music is inspired to do great things 
for his country, may we be inspired by the sacred music flowing from this 
organ to do great things in the service of God. When the priest intones in 
the Mass, “Gloria in excelsis Deo” (“Glory be to God [on high] in the 
highest,”), and the organ and choir take up and carry on the grand strain, 
“et in terra pax hominibus bonae voluntatis” (“and on earth peace to men 
of good will”), may we be carried back in spirit to that first Christmas night 
when the heavenly choir sang the message to the wondering shepherds; and 
may we, like the shepherds, hasten and prostrate ourselves in spirit before 
our God, and vow to Him our good will, that as far as in us lies His will 
“will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

In conclusion, I congratulate your worthy priests, Fathers Kahlen and 
Dougherty, and you, dear people of this parish, upon the happy result of your 
efforts. This grand and useful ornament seemed to have been the one thing 
wanting to complete this beautiful edifice and make it a tabernacle befitting the 
presence of God. You may say, with David, “I have loved the beauty of 
thy house; the place where thy glory dwelleth.” Indeed, not merely the 
glory of God dwelleth here, but God Himself. In beautifying His house 
you have shown your love for God Himself. May He, in turn, give you in 
eternity that indescribable reward, “that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man what things God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” 














CATECHETICAL PART. 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


BY THE RT. REV. THOMAS J. CONATY, D.D., BISHOP OF LOS ANGELES, 


We realize the onward march of events in school management and methods, 
and we are not without recognizing the necessity of being abreast of the 
times and prepared to meet all legitimate demands. There are many shib- 
boleths made familiar to us by what is called the new education; some of 
them are but accentuations of very old principles; all of them demand 
attention. 

A prominent expression of the new education is that teaching has become 
a profession which requires careful preparation and training. Formerly men 
did many things, and also taught; teaching was but a part of their work. 
Now, teachers are called to devote themselves exclusively to teaching, and 
leave other things to other people and other trades. It is demanded that it 
be made a life work, that it become a profession to which all aspirants will 
pledge their absolute devotedness. The result of this work of modern 
education is an ever increasing demand for opportunities in the training of 
teachers for educational work. Men to-day train for everything; special 
education is called for in each department of labor. Men are not allowed 
to enter into the mechanical arts without apprenticeship; care is taken as to 
selection of candidates; estimates are made as to results of preparation; the 
position is made dependent upon fitness, equipment, and skill. The type- 
writer goes to the business school; the telegraph operator to the school of 
telegraphy; the litterateur to the department of literature which will 
best fit his style. Every department in industry, every art and trade, 
every form of specialism has its well equipped fitting school where 
candidates acquire the knowledge by which they are to be judged com- 
petent to take positions to which they aspire. Why should we not exact 
careful and accurate training for the professional teacher, upon whose fit- 
ness is to depend the intellectual and moral upbuilding of the people? 
The teacher in the Catholic school should be equally well equipped with his 
neighbor in all other schools, and opportunities should be given by which he 
may be fitted to do the best work according to the most improved methods. 

We are also in sharp competition with systems in which, by endowment 
and public tax, the greatest opportunities are given for larger and better 
development. We should never lose sight of the work done by those around 
and about us. We should be thoroughly aroused and fully acquainted with 
all successful methods. We can not afford to ignore the energy, the activity, 
the zeal manifested in non-Catholic circles for educational advantages. They 
should act as a constant spur upon us to do the very best that is in us, all 
the more because the aims and purposes of education are so clearly well 
defined for us, while the great blessing of revealed truth safeguards us from 
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many disadvantages to which the others are subjected. It is important that 
we should keep ourselves thoroughly familiar with what is being done in other 
educational systems, in order that we may be prepared to take advantage of 
the good to be found in them, and to resist or counteract the evil. The 
Church, by her own practice, teaches to make use of truth wherever found, 
as well as to utilize measures which have led others into success. As New- 
man says, “ The Church words her theology in the phraseology of Aristotle.” 
An important study lies before us in the consideration of what is actually 
being done outside our organization, especially in the training of teachers. 

There are certain facts which impress themselves upon us, and if we group 
them together we may the better estimate the work. 

First of all, there are normal schools in nearly every State, and several of 
them in many States. These schools are directly under State or municipal 
supervision and are supported by public taxation, and State and city insist 
that all candidates for schools shall pass through the courses established. 
Teachers of recognized prominence in school methods form the corps of 
instructors, and every opportunity is offered for the broadest technical develop- 
ment. Candidates for these schools are judiciously selected and present 
requirements which entitle them to be considered as fitted to enter upon a 
more complete system of training for the profession of teachers. The 
curriculum followed, the methods used, all influences brought to bear, are 
directed toward the development of the teaching quality in the candidate. 
To follow studies that broaden education; to become familiar with methods 
of teaching; to be taught how to use these methods; to cultivate habits of 
accurate observation; to have developed within themselves their powers of 
imparting knowledge; these are the aims and purposes of the normal schools 
maintained by the State, and since their means are, in many respects, 
unlimited, the opportunities for development are consequently very vast. 
The system of training the teachers for the ordinary State schools is one 
which shows determination on the part of the State to have properly trained 
teachers in its schools. 

The next fact we notice is the increase in what are called teachers’ colleges, 
as also the development of departments of education in pedagogy in the 
universities where a higher grade of instruction in pedagogics is usually 
given, and candidates are encouraged to do special research work with the 
promise of a doctor’s degree, thus fitting them for the higher work in sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, or universities. Teachers’ colleges, properly so 
called, or the pedagogical institutes in the universities, are reaching out to do 
the highest grade of training in teachers’ work, frequently by university 
methods and by university men, with the disposition toward the control of 
the teaching of the higher schools. The tendency of developing specialists in 
all grades of school and college work is becoming very marked, and there are 
many who find in this reason to believe that it is the only way in which 
excellent results can be obtained in each department of education. The 
doctor’s degree is supposed to cover more than mere specialism—it calls for 
and frequently finds a high character of scholarship in the one who, after 
years of careful study under university-trained men, not only teaches pro- 
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ficiency in a special line, but stands ready by his productions to contribute 
to the world’s store of knowledge. 

It is also important for us to notice the development of the summer school 
which, while not of the grade of either normal school or teachers’ college, still 
contributes largely toward the general instruction of students, broadening 
their views, giving them opportunities to come in contact with prominent 
scholars and teachers and follow their courses of lectures, thus developing a 
taste for special study, and, in many cases, receiving technical instruction in 
pedagogical work during the whole summer session. These schools call to 
their assistance regularly well recognized instructors, among whom are uni- 
versity professors, whose labor results in developing a high grade of scholar- 
ship fitting for the teacher’s work. When maintained absolutely by the 
universities, as is frequently the case, they partake largely of the university 
character and give to their students a standing among teachers holding 
university degrees. 

If we ask why all this is done, or why this general development from the 
simple training school, the answer is found in this, that teaching has become a 
profession, with a standard of character and ability second to no other. We 
are at the moment when there is a quality demanded in the teacher which 
can not be acquired by mere habit or ordinary experience. It calls for a 
fitting for the work commensurate with its importance, and the acquisition 
of learning and a high grade of scholarship, as also the use of the best 
methods, will alone reach the end required. The competition among candi- 
dates is so strong and the tendency toward meritorious standards is so great 
that people are anxious to spend time and money in obtaining that education 
which will best fit them to honor their profession. 

Then again, the question of method has been placed in the fore-rank of 
qualifications for successful work. Familiarity with the means by which 
successful teachers reach great results, the clearer definition of principles, 
the surer means of imparting knowledge, the application of it in the school- 
room, all these speak of method and require method. The iron laws of busi- 
ness are being applied to education. Everything is done by system, every- 
thing is in order, and the largest share of benefits comes to the largest number. 

Then, again, there is the grading of schools by which work is consolidated, 
one piece fitting into another, one part adjusted to another, and all building 
according to a certain general well-defined plan. This creates competition; 
it develops comparison and forces upon those in charge of education the 
necessity to have each part of the work equally well done. All this demands 
method, and method is improved by training. 

After all, no matter how much we may seek for reasons by which to explain 
the educational facts we have noted, the chief reason with which we have to 
concern ourselves is that the work of education depends on the training of 
teachers. The teacher makes the school—the teacher is the school. 


(To be continued.) 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, 
VIII.—Tue Teacuers. 


A proper conception of Sunday School work will enable us to 
form a right decision with regard to every element of which it is 
composed. ‘The very nature of things assigns to the director the 
foremost place, and second to him come his aids, the instructors. 
What skill and tact the director must employ in selecting his teachers 
and in availing himself of their services, is apparent on the surface. 
If he fail in these essential points he might as well close the Sunday 
School. Once he makes his choice, once he has around him his co- 
workers, his first duty will be to infuse into them the spirit by 
which he is animated to inspire them with his own enthusiasm. 
Without this enthusiasm no fruitful results will be obtained. There 
will be, perhaps, some effortless action, some perfunctory per- 
formance, and nothing more. He will soon scent in the atmosphere 
an apathy, as well among the pupils as among their teachers, an 
apathy which will paralyze all activity. Teachers and children will 
creep unwillingly to school. There will be no alacrity, no spon- 
taneity, no eagerness. The school will be only a theatre of dulness 
and drudgery. A blight will fall upon all that is alive in the children, 
who will inevitably look forward to the Catechism hour as an hour 
of unmitigated misery. All buoyancy will disappear, and in its 
stead will reign a uniform monotony. All instruction must be 
baited with something tempting. This is especially the case with 
religious instruction. Enthusiasm is contagious. A flame in the 
teacher will soon be enkindled in the pupils. The director will 
know how to awaken this wholesome excitement in the breasts of 
his auxiliaries. The one fact never to be lost sight of in this matter 
is the fact that, unless the teachers are intellectually what they 
should be, no enthusiasm can be aroused. Many things stand in 
the part of the director which make the task of selection difficult in 
the extreme. A call from the altar for volunteers is only a begin- 
ning of the work. Unless he is courageous enough to state the 
qualifications which teachers must have, the chances are many that 
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he will be greeted by a throng of useless entities. The selection 
demands previous and serious consideration. It demands, in adqj- 
tion, personal interviews with each individual. The director must 
needs be a judge of men and women. Let us suppose that the 
fairest flowers of the flock have been summoned. Let us suppose 
that in his choice he has exercised the judgment and prudence which 
obviate all mistakes. Even then he is only on the threshold of his 
undertaking. He has made his pick. It is a judicious one. He has 
the right men and the right women. In his own magnetic way he 
has aroused an enthusiasm which weds them to their work, which 
inspires devotion and the spirit of perseverance and self-respect, 
He has held up to them luminously the signification and importance 
of the labor upon which they are to enter. He has made it clear 
to them that they are helping Christ and His priest in the supreme 
mission of salvation. This is achieving much. Yes, much. But 
it is not all. It is his function now to form them. It is his to map 
out exactly the amount of instruction they are to impart. It belongs 
to him to divide the work, to determine just where to begin and 
where to stop. In other words, he delivers the program. Again, 
this is much, but is not everything. They are under his guidance 
to enlighten others. First they must have the-light within them- 
selves. A director must explain to each the lesson they have to 
teach. He must be sure they understand. They must be little 
children—these teachers-—under his lead. The children go to Sun- 
day School to them, they must go to Sunday School to the director. 
Thus a weekly meeting of all the teachers will be in order. This 
conference will contribute much to lightening the burden of the 
instructors and the responsibility of the director. In that gathering 
the letter of the Catechism will be elucidated. The meaning of 
every word will be defined. After will come the sense of each 
phrase. Each sentence is to be turned in every way, so that in the 
end it will be glowing with light. The methods of imparting, 
modes of illustration, books of reference, will be indicated and in- 
sisted upon. In fact, the teachers will leave that perseverance class 
of theirs with their next Sunday work prepared. It is enough to 
hint that their whole spiritual nature will be thereby keyed up and 
they will find in divine things that sweetness which makes every 
other savor pall upon the taste. Such a formation molds. It converts 
many elements into one harmonious whole. Uniformity and unity 
will result. The school will have a distinct, individual stamp, 
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whereby, for all time, will be recognized the children who have 
studied therein. All directors who have gained well-merited promi- 
nence in Sunday School work have been priests whose scholars have 
everywhere borne the impress of the director under whom they 
were brought up in religion as well as the mark unobscurable of his 
Sunday School. We can not help noticing that, no matter what 
branch of Sunday School topics we take up for consideration, we 
are inevitably led back to the director. With many more things it 
goes to show that he is the soul of the whole organization. It will 
be scarcely necessary to call the attention of teachers who have been 
turned out of the vivifying mold of the finished director to the duties 
which are especially theirs. Formed by the process which we have 
so imperfectly described, their obligations will, to use a French 
term, “‘ jump up into their eyes.” They will understand instinctively. 
To them it will be potent that they must be loyal to their principal 
and to their work, and true, moreover, to the lights which will flash 
up within them. Their principal characteristics are devotion and 
energy. These two qualities will beget courage. Their motive 
must be a high one. Nothing personal must clog it. It must be 
the star to which “ they hitch their wagon.” It must be supernatural. 
Often and often will it bring them strength and light, to go back 
in prayerful imagination to the days when Christ gathered little 
children about Him. Many a practical lesson will they learn from 
such contemplation. It will teach that wonderful patience which 
was the atmosphere in which the Master moved. Added courage 
will arm them if they remember the words which will one day fall 
like music on their ears from the lips of the Judge: “Amen, I say 
to you, as long as you did it to one of these, my least brethren, you 
did it to me” (Matt. xxv. 40). 





AN EXPLANATION OF THE CATECHISM. 
Third Part. 


The Means of Grace. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


VIllL—Tue Hoty Euvcnuarist. 
Tue Rea PRESENCE OF CHRIST IN THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, 


DEAR CHILDREN: The last instruction treated of the holy Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation, and to-day, in the order of the Catechism, 
we come to the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. It is also called 
the Most Blessed Sacrament, because while in the other Sacra- 
ments God’s grace is imparted to us, in the Holy Eucharist we 
receive the Author and Dispenser of all graces, Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. The doctrine of the Holy Eucharist is divided into 
three parts: 

1. The Real Presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 

2. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and 

3. Holy Communion. 

The first part, which we shall now consider, treats of the Real 
Presence of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 

The Catechism asks: “ What is the Holy Eucharist?” It is the 
true Body and the true Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
really and substantially present under the appearance of bread and 
wine, for the nourishment of our souls. 

In the order of Sacraments, the Holy Eucharist is the third. 
Baptism, as you have already learned, is the first and most neces- 
sary Sacrament. Confirmation, formerly given immediately after 
Baptism, is mentioned second, and the Holy Eucharist third. In 
holy Baptism we receive supernatural life, in Confirmation strength, 
and in the Holy Eucharist the nourishment of our souls. 

The bread and wine, therefore, do not merely represent Jesus 
Christ, they do not merely indicate Him, they are not merely 
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a semblance, but they are the true Body and the true Blood of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It is really Himself, there is no 
deception; He is present in His Divinity and His Humanity, with 
all His Divine attributes, in His entire perfection. He is the same 
Jesus that as an infant was born in the stable at Bethlehem, wor- 
shipped by the shepherds, and presented by Mary in the Temple 
at Jerusalem ; He is the same Jesus who for thirty-three years lived 
upon earth, worked miracles, suffered and died for us upon the 
cross, who was laid in the grave, rose again, gloriously ascended 
into heaven, and there sitteth at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty. It is not only the highest grace, the abundance of all 
graces, but it is the Son of God Himself, as God and man, with 
body and soul, with flesh and blood. And though Christ is present 
in millions of parts of the world, in millions of consecrated Hosts 
upon our altars, it is the same true Jesus Christ who, through the 
miracle of transubstantiation, is present on every altar under the 
appearances of bread and wine. Various names are given to the 
Holy Eucharist, such as: 

1. Blessed, or Most Holy, Sacrament, because it contains Jesus 
Christ Himself, the Author of all Sacraments, and of all sanctity. 

2. The Sacrament of the Altar, because it is on the altar that 
the miracle of transubstantiation takes place; on the altar that 
Christ dwells in our tabernacles. 

3. Sacred Host (sacrifice), because it is the perpetual sacrifice 
for the sins of the world. 

4. Eucharist, i. e., sacred remembrance. Jesus instituted this 
Sacrament at the Last Supper as a perpetual remembrance. 

5. The true Paschal lamb, because the Jewish Paschal lamb was 
only a figure of the Holy Eucharist. Jesus is the Lamb that takes 
away the sins of the world. 

6. Manna, truly heavenly bread, which came down from heaven 
upon the earth. The manna in the desert was a prototype of the 
true celestial bread of the New Testament. 

7. Bread of Angels, because in receiving it we ought to be as 
free from sin as the angels. 

8. Corpus Christi, or Body of Christ. 

9. Holy Communion, because Jesus instituted it to be the food 
of our souls, to unite us most intimately with Himself. 

Is there in the Holy Eucharist all that is requisite for consti- 
tuting a Sacrament? Yes; 1. The outward sign, i. ¢., the appear- 
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ances of bread and wine; 2. The invisible grace—Jesus Christ Him. 
self, the Author and Dispenser of all graces; and, 3. The instity. 
tion by our Lord Jesus Christ. The Holy Eucharist has from aj 
ages been called and reverenced as a Sacrament. 1. The forms 
of bread and wine. Bread and wine are the outward sign of the 
Sacrament. We say the forms, because of the substance of bread 
and wine, nothing remains. The appearances, however, are the 
outward, material, perceptible signs. 2. There is present an ip- 
visible grace, Jesus Christ Himself indeed, the abundance of al] 
graces. The outward signs, the forms of bread and wine indicate 
nourishment and strengthening of our souls. And for this, the 
nourishing and strengthening of our souls is Jesus ever present in 
this Sacrament. 3. The Holy Eucharist was instituted by Jesus 
Christ Himself for all time. As, with the priestly power, He also 
gave the command to celebrate this mystery continually as He 
Himself had done: “ Do this for a commemoration of me.” The 
first Christians continued the breaking of bread in the community 
according to the command of Christ, and we to-day do the same. 

When did Jesus Christ institute this Sacrament? He instituted it 
at the Last Supper, the evening before His bitter Passion. He was 
about to make the great sacrifice for the redemption of the world, 
therefore He wished to give the greatest proof of His love, and as 
His Testament to leave Himself as God and man until the end of 
the world. 

How did He institute it? Jesus took bread, blessed it, and broke 
and gave it to His Disciples, saying: “ Take ye, and eat: this is my 
Body.” After that, in like manner, He took the chalice with wine 
in it, blessed and gave it to His Disciples, saying: “ Drink ye all 
of this: this is my Blood. Do this for a commemoration of me.” 

What became of the bread and wine when Jesus pronounced 
these words over them: “ This is my Body, this is my Blood?” 
The bread was transformed into the true Body, and the wine be- 
came the true Blood of Jesus Christ. To transform means to make 
out of one substance another entirely different. For instance, at 
the marriage in Cana, Jesus, by His omnipotence, transformed the 
water into wine. The Church calls this transformation of bread 
and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, Transubstantiation. 
The substance of bread and wine at the words of consecration has 
ceased to exist. 

After the words which Christ spoke over the bread and wine, 
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what still remained of bread and wine? Nothing but the species 
or appearances. The same takes place at the consecration of the 
Mass; at the words of the priest the appearances of bread and wine 
remain, but without the substance of bread and wine. It must not 
be so understood as if Christ was present in the bread at the same 
time as the substance of the bread; no, the bread has actually 
ceased to be bread, and the wine has actually ceased to be wine. 
Christ is there under the appearances of bread and wine. When, 
therefore, the Holy Eucharist is called “ Bread,’ or the “Conse- 
crated Bread,” it is referred to as the nourishment of our soul. 

What is understood by the appearances of bread and wine? All 
that which the senses perceive of bread and wine; as form, color, 
taste, smell, etc. 

According to the testimony of our senses, the Holy Eucharist 
appears to be just what it was before the consecration, namely, 
bread and wine; it looks, tastes, and smells the same as before; it 
produces the same effects upon our senses as real bread would 
produce. These are, then, the appearances or forms of bread and 
wine. 

How do we know that Christ with the words: “This is my 
Body, this is my Blood,” gave to the Apostles His true Body and 
His true Blood? We know it: 

1. Because Christ promised His Disciples that He would give 
them His real flesh to eat and His real blood to drink, and because 
He then at the Last Supper expressly declared that what He gave 
them as food and drink was really His Body and His Blood. 

2. Because the Apostles and the Catholic Church believed and 
taught this doctrine from the beginning. Ad. 1. The institu- 
tion of the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar was therefore a ful- 
filment of a preceding promise. Christ once fed in the desert, in a 
miraculous manner, five thousand people with a few loaves of bread 
and fishes. When, on the following day, the people came to Him, 
Jesus used the opportunity to talk to them of the still more won- 
derful food of the soul. “I am the Bread of life. Your fathers 
did eat manna in the desert, and are dead. This is the bread which 
cometh from Heaven, that if any man eat of it he may not die. 
I am the living bread which came from Heaven. If any man eat 
of this bread he shall live forever, and the bread which I will give 
is my flesh for the life of the world” (John vi. 49-52). As the 
Jews took these words in their literal sense, they said: “ How 
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can he give us his flesh to eat?” And Jesus said unto them: “ Amen, 
amen, I say unto you, except you eat of the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink his blood, you shall not have life in you, for my 
flesh is meat indeed and my blood is drink indeed” (John yi, 53, 
54, 50). 

In this promise the Saviour expresses unequivocally that He 
gives us in truth His Flesh and His Blood, that He Himself jg 
present wholly and substantially in the Blessed Sacrament, for 
He says plainly: “ He who eateth me,” etc., and “ Whoso eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood, abideth in me, and I in him; the same 
shall live by me.’ It is a mystery which we can not grasp with our 
weak understanding, but which we must accept humbly. The words 
of institution of the Holy Eucharist strengthen our belief. “ This 
is my Body! This is my Blood.’ Could Jesus have expressed 
Himself clearer and more distinctly? He who would give 
another sense to these words would make Jesus act untruthfully, 

3. The Apostles and the Catholic Church have always believed 
and taught this. Thus do the Evangelists Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, as well as the Apostle Paul (the latter in his first letter 
to the Corinthians), relate the institution of the Holy Eucharist in 
perfect conformity. St. Paul the Apostle says distinctly: “The 
chalice of benediction which we bless, is it not the communion of 
the blood of Christ? And the bread which we break, is it not the 
partaking of the body of the Lord? For he that eateth and drink- 
eth unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not dis- 
cerning the body of the Lord.”” The constant belief of the Catholic 
Church shines forth through her ceremonies of Divine worship. 
In the earliest days of Christianity the Holy Eucharist was reserved 
with the greatest care in order that it might not be desecrated. In 
consequence of the belief in the presence of Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist, the Church commands that every one (with the ex- 
ception of the sick) must receive Holy Communion fasting from 
the previous midnight. The most ancient liturgies express this be- 
lief. 

Several councils (that of Nice and the Lateran) declare most dis- 
tinctly the doctrine of the presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, 
and that of Trent threatens with excommunication those who teach 
otherwise. Finally the Fathers and the Church historians of all 
the centuries show belief in the presence of Jesus in the Holy 
Eucharist. Thus St. Ignatius, a disciple of the Apostles and a 
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martyr, says that the Eucharist is the flesh of our Redeemer Jesus 
Christ, who suffered for our sins. In the same way St. Justin the 
martyr, St. Irenaeus, Tertullian, St. Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
“The bread and the wine which, before the invoking of the Most 
Adorable Trinity, was none other than bread and wine, are after 
this invocation the Body and Blood of Christ.” St. Ambrose: 
“This food which thou receiveth, this living Bread that came 
down from heaven, preserves unto the nourishment of eternal life, 
and whoso eats of it will not die eternally, for this is the Body of 
Christ.” St. Augustine: “ The Body of the Lord enters the Chris- 
tian’s mouth. He who partakes unworthily, receives certainly the 
Lord’s Body, but to his perdition.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHFARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? Of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

2. Why do we call this Sacrament the Most Holy? Because in this 
Sacrament is contained Christ, our Lord, himself, the source of all heavenly 
gifts. 

Into how many parts is the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist divided? 
It is divided into three parts. 

4. Of what do they treat? The first part treats of the Real Presence of 
Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist; the second of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass; and the third of Holy Communion. 

5. Of what does the first part treat? It treats of the Real Presence of 
Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist. 

6. What is the Holy Eucharist? It is the real Body and the real Blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, etc. (as in Catechism). 

. Do the appearances of bread and wine merely represent the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ? No; the Body and Blood of our Lord are really there. 

8. How is Jesus present in the Holy Eucharist? He is present really and 
substantially, wholly and undivided. 

9. What means Jesus is substantially present? It means: Jesus Christ is 
present in the Holy Eucharist as God and Man, with soul and body, with 
flesh and blood. 

10. To what end is Jesus Christ present in the Holy Eucharist? For the 
nourishment of our souls. 

11. Mention one of the names which have been given to the Holy 
Eucharist? It is called the Most Holy. 

12, Why is it so called? Because it contains God Himself, who is Most 
Holy. 

13. Why is it called Sacrament of the Altar? Because the Sacred Host 
is consecrated and reserved upon the Altar. 

14. Why is it called Sacred Host (Victim)? Because it is the perpetual 
victim or sacrifice for the sins of the world. 

15. Why is it called Eucharist? Because Jesus instituted it as a perpetual 
remembrance of Him. 
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16. For what reason is it called the true Paschal lamb? Because th 
Jewish Paschal lamb was only a figure of the Holy Eucharist, and because 
Jesus took away the sins of the entire world as the lamb of the New i 

17. Why is the Holy Eucharist called Manna? Because it contains Sue: 
who, like the Manna of the Old Testament, came down from heaven upon 
the earth. 

18. Why is the Holy Eucharist called the Bread of Angels? Because in 
receiving it we ought to be as free from sin as the angels. 

19. Why is it called Corpus Christi? Because it is the true Body and the 
true Blood of our Lord and Saviour. 

20. Why is it called Holy Communion? Because Jesus instituted it as 
the food of our souls to unite us with Him. 

21. Is there in the Holy Eucharist all that is requisite for constituting a 
Sacrament? Yes: 1. The visible sign in the appearances of bread and wine 
2. The invisible grace, i. e., Jesus Christ Himself, the Author and Dispenser 
of all graces; and 3. The institution by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

22. What are the outward signs of the Holy Eucharist? The appearances 
of bread and wine. 

23. What is the invisible grace? Jesus Christ Himself, the Author and 
Dispenser of all graces and all the special graces He confers. 

24. What are the words of institution of the Holy Eucharist? “Do this 
for a commemoration of me.” 

25. How long will Jesus be present in the Blessed Sacrament? Until the 
end of the world. 

26. Did Christ give to His Apostles the power to transform bread and 
wine into His Sacred Flesh and Blood? Yes; He gave them that power with 
these words: “ Do this for a commemoration of me.” 

27. Upon what occasion did Jesus institute the Holy Eucharist? At the 
Last Supper, the evening before His bitter Passion. 

28. Why did the Israelites celebrate the festival of the Pasch? They 
celebrated it in remembrance of their delivery from the captivity of Egypt. 

29. What were they obliged to do upon this festival? In every family 
the Paschal lamb had to be eaten. 


30. With whom did Jesus eat the Paschal lamb? With His Disciples. 


31. What act of humility..did Jesus practise upon this occasion? He 
washed the feet of His Disciples. 


32. And what did He do afterward? He instituted the Holy Eucharist. 


33. How did He institute it? He took bread into His sacred_hands, 
blessed and broke it, and gave it to His Disciples with the words: “ Take ye, 
and eat: this is my Body.” After that, in like manner, He took the chalice 
with wine in it, blessed and_gave it to His Disciples, saying: “ Drink ye all 
of this; this is my Blood. Do this for a commemoration of me.” 

34. What took place that same evening in the Garden of Olives? The 
Passion of Jesus began. 

35. What happened on the next day? Jesus was crucified upon Mount 
Calvary. 

36. As what then may we consider the institution of the Holy Eucharist? 
As a last will or testament of our Divine Saviour’s life on earth. 

37. What became of the bread and wine, when_Jesus pronounced these 
words over them: “This is my Body! This is my Blood” ? The bread_ was 
transformed into the true Body, and the wine into the true Blood of Jesus 
Christ. 

38. What means Transubstantiation? It means to transform one sub- 
stance into another. 
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39. What is present before transubstantiation? There is present bread 
and wine. ; 

o. Is bread and wine present after transubstantiation? No; there is 
present neither bread nor wine. 

41. What then is present? The true Body and the true Blood of Jesus 
Christ. 

42, What is still present of the bread and wine? The appearance only. 

3. Is the Holy Eucharist, however, sometimes called Bread? Yes; mean- 
ing consecrated Bread, Bread of the Soul. 

What is understood by the appearances of bread and wine? All that 
which the senses perceive of bread and wine; as form, color, taste, smell, etc. 
4s. What effect does the consecrated Bread and Wine produce upon our 
senses? It produces the same effect upon our senses as if bread and wine 
were really present. 

46. What, therefore, takes place during transubstantiation? A miracle 
takes place. 

47. Is our weak human understanding capable of comprehending a miracle? 
No; it can not comprehend it. 

48. Now, since man can not understand, what must he do? He must 
believe with childlike humility. 

49. Are there other incidents in our holy religion which we can not 
understand? Yes, for instance, the Resurrection, Jesus passing through 
closed doors, etc. 

so. What do we perceive in Jesus instituting the Holy Eucharist under the 
forms of bread and wine? We perceive therein the great love of Jesus for 
mankind. 

51. Why love? Because we are thereby enabled to receive Jesus within us. 

52. How do ye know that Jesus gave to the Apostles His true Body and 
true Blood with the words: “This is my Body! This is my Blood!” ? 
(Answer as in Catechism.) 

53. What is the first proof? Jesus had already promised His Disciples 
beforehand that He would give them His flesh to eat. 

54. What did the Jews do, understanding these words in a literal sense? 
They said: “ How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” 

55. What did Jesus unite with His promise? He united with His promise 
an assurance and a threat. 

56. What do these say? “Amen, amen, I say unto you: Except you eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, you shall not have life in 
you,” etc. 

57. What is the second proof? The Apostles and the Catholic Church have 
always believed and taught this doctrine. 

58. Which of the Apostles expresses himself clearly on this point, that 
the Holy Eucharist contains the true Body and the true Blood of Jesus 
Christ? The Apostle St. Paul. 

59. What does he say? “He who eateth this Bread or drinketh this 
chalice unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning 
the body of the Lord.” 

60. Mention some of the Fathers who declared themselves concerning the 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist? St. Ignatius, St. Justin the Martyr, St. 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, St. Cyril, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine. 

61. What do they all declare concerning it? That in the appearances of 
ct and wine are contained the true Body and the true Blood of Jesus 
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PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 


I. 


CONGREGATIONS. 


From the Acta Pu X. 


1. Academic Degrees in Sacred Scripture-——The Holy 
Father has instituted the degrees of Licentiate and Doctor 
of Sacred Scripture, which are to be conferred after ex- 
amination by the Biblical Commission. 

‘We wish,” he says, “to provide a means for furnish. 
ing an abundant supply of teachers, of approved sobriety 
and purity of doctrine, to interpret the divine books in 
Catholic schools. For this end it would certainly be very 
useful to have in the City of Rome a special institute, such 
as we know Leo wished to establish, equipped with the 
higher studies and with every appliance of Biblical erudi- 
tion, to which picked young men might come from all parts, 
and where they might receive a training that would render 
them especially proficient in the knowledge of the divine 
utterances.” 

Since he has not the means to effect this just now, he 
adopts the present measure as a step toward his end. 

Following are the conditions for the obtaining of the 
degrees : 

1. Nobody shall be advanced to the Academical Degrees 
in Sacred Scripture who is not a priest, either secular or 
regular, and who has not moreover obtained the doctorate 
in Sacred Theology in some university or institute ap- 
proved by the Apostolic See. 

2. Candidates for the degree of Doctor or Licentiate are 
to undergo an examination, both oral and written, and the 
matter for this examination is to be defined by the Biblical 
Commission. 
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3. It will be for the Commission to appoint the judges 
for determining the knowledge of the candidates, and these 
judges are to be at least five in number, and consulters of 
the Commission. The Commission may, however, in the 
case of the Licentiate, delegate the verdict to other suitable 
men. 

4. Candidates for the degree of Licentiate in Sacred 
Scripture may be admitted to examination immediately they 
have obtained the doctorate in Sacred Theology; but can- 
didates for the Doctorate shall not be admitted until a year 
after obtaining the degree of Licentiate. 

5. In the examination of candidates for the Doctorate 
in Sacred Scripture there will be this special condition, that 
each candidate shall expound a written thesis, selected by 
himself and approved by the Biblical Commission, and 
shall afterward read the same and defend it from the at- 
tacks of critics in a legitimate meeting to be held in Rome. 

It only remains now that our venerable brethren, the 
Bishops and other prelates, each for the advantage of his 
own diocese, may gather that fruit from these, our decrees, 
which we hope will be abundant. To this end let them 
encourage and aid in the attainment of degrees in this 
faculty those among their clergy whom they see to be 
endowed with a special taste and aptitude for special 
Biblical studies; and let them consider those who possess 
these degrees as specially qualified for the office of teaching 
Scripture in the seminaries. 

2. Union of Two Congregations.——On account of the 
similarity of the matters treated by both Congregations, 
the Holy Father has aggregated the Congregation of 
Indulgences and Relics to the Congregation of Rites. 
(January 28, 1904.) 


From the S. Cong. of Rites. 


1. The Curé of Ars—It has been decided that proof is 
given of two miracles performed by this holy priest. 

2. Feast of Our Lady of Reparation.—A special Mass 
has been conceded to the Society of B. V. M. Reparatrix, 
to be celebrated in honor of Our Lady under this special 
title, on May 2 each year, in all churches and oratories of 
the Society. (December 1, 1903.) 
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3. Anniversary of Dedication of Cathedral—Churches 
outside the episcopal city should celebrate the anniversar 
of the dedication of the cathedral, but sine octava, (De- 
cember 18, 1903.) 

III. From the S. Cong. of the Propaganda. 

New Prefecture Apostolic in Africa.—The northern por. 
tion of the Vicariate of Zanzibar, on the East Coast of Af. 
rica, has been erected into the Prefecture Apostolic of 
Benadir, and has been committed to the Trinitarians to be 
evangelized. 

IV. From the S. Cong. of Indulgences. 

Formula for General Absolution of Tertiaries—The 
Procurator-General of the Redemptionists asks which form 
should be used in giving general absolution to Tertiarjes 
with simple vows living in community—the “ Ne reminis. 
caris” or the “ Intret Oratio.” The first formula is to be 
used. (November II, 1903.) 

V. From the S. Cong. of Studies. 

Honorary Degrees in Theology.—The honorary degree 
of Doctor of Theology, conferred by the Congregation of 
Studies, carries with it all the canonical rights and privi- 
leges which are obtained by those who gain their degree 
from a Catholic University by an examination. (December 
19, 1903.) 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


ARE BAPTIZED NON-CATHOLICS BOUND BY THE 
LAWS OF THE CHURCH? 


Miss X., a non-Catholic young lady, being convinced of the truth 
of the Catholic Church, and desirous of becoming a Catholic, meets 
with so much opposition from her parents that she decides to post- 
pone her conversion until she reaches her majority. In the mean- 
time, however, she is in doubt as to the line of conduct she ought 
to follow in regard to hearing Mass on Sundays and abstaining 
from the use of flesh meat on Fridays and other days of abstinence. 
Being conscientious about the matter, she consults a priest, as to 
her duty under the circumstances. The priest informs her that she 
will have to hear Mass on Sundays and holy days of obligation 
and abstain from meat on Fridays and other forbidden days, just as 
if she were already a Catholic. His reason for this decision is that 
baptized non-Catholics are subject to the laws of the Church just 
like Catholics. The disobedience of heretics does not destroy the 
jurisdiction of the Church over them, neither does the Church “ de 
facto’ exempt them from the observance of her laws. Therefore 
he concludes that Miss X. is obliged to keep the laws of the Church 
regarding the hearing of Mass on Sundays and holy days of obliga- 
tion and abstaining from the use of flesh meat on Fridays and other 
days of abstinence. From this latter obligation, however, namely, 
the obligation of abstaining, the priest dispenses her, by virtue of the 
general faculties he holds from the bishop. 

Now it is asked: Is the position taken by the priest absolutely 
correct? At first sight it might seem to be correct. However, upon 
examination, it will be found to be incorrect in some points, and 
in others only probably correct, and therefore not a sufficient basis 
upon which to found a sure and certain obligation, binding in 
conscience. 

1. Practically speaking, before inquiring further into the duty of 
Miss X. in her present circumstances, we should first of all endeavor 
to establish the validity of her non-Catholic baptism. Was Miss X. 
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ever validly baptized? Because if there is reasonable ground for 
doubting the validity of her non-Catholic baptism, then she was only 
probably baptized, and therefore probably also never subject to the 
laws of the Church. 

For although “in foro externo,”’ those who have been doubtfully 
baptized are looked upon as having been validly baptized, as far as 
the obligations consequent on baptism are concerned, still this does 
not hold good “in foro interno,” where there is question of an ob- 
ligation binding in conscience. 

2. li, however, there are no good grounds for questioning the 
validity of Miss X.’s non-Catholic baptism, then we find theologians 
divided as to her obligation to obey the laws of the Church before 
making her submission to the Church. 

Although there are very good theologians who hold that Miss X. 
is bound by the laws of the Church in the present circumstances, 
still there are other good theologians and canonists who contend 
that she is not bound by these laws. All the theologians are agreed 
that the Church’s jurisdiction extends to all baptized persons, in- 
cluding heretics and schismatics, so that the Church may legislate 
even for baptized non-Catholics, though they be cut off from external 
communion with her. 

The only question which divides the theologians is this, Does the 
Church actually intend that all her laws shall be binding on all her 
baptized children, including heretics and schismatics? Or is there 
reasonable ground for distinguishing between some laws of the 
Church and others, and saying that the Church desires that some 
of her laws should bind all alike, Catholics and non-Catholics, pro- 
vided they are baptized, and that others of her laws she makes 
binding on Catholics alone? 

The theologians, who contend that all the Church's laws are 
binding on all baptized persons, advance the reason that it can not 
be the intention of the Church that her disobedient children should 
profit by their sin of heresy or schism by being exempted from laws 
that are binding on the faithful and obedient. 

The theologians, who hold that not all laws of the Church are 
binding on heretics and schismatics, make the following distinction: 
Some laws of the Church aim directly at the removal of abuses, at 
promoting the public good and safeguarding Christian society, as, 
for instance, the laws concerning marriage impediments and others, 
which the Church has repeatedly declared to be binding on all bap- 
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tized persons. Other laws of the Church aim directly at the sancti- 
fication of souls, as, for example, the laws of hearing Mass on Sun- 
days, and abstaining from flesh meat on Fridays, and these laws the 
Church does not wish to be binding on baptized non-Catholics, be- 
cause the only result of such an intention on the part of the Church 
would be to multiply sin. 

Thus De Angelis, Prael. jur. can. 1. I. tit. 2, n. 13, says that the 
whole question resolves itself into this: Does the Church wish to hoid 
heretics and schismatics to her laws? 

“Et si quid in hac materia liceat opinari, nostra mens est, eos 
maxime teneri illis legibus observandis, quae ad abusus compe- 
scendos, aut ad ordinem publicum et honestam conversationem 
tuendam in societate Christiana latae sunt, puta leges de impedi- 
mentis matrimonii, praesertim dirimentibus, aliaeque; namque plus 
semel Auctoritas Ecclesiastica requisita, expresse vel aequivalenter 
eos teneri asseruit. Si vero sermo sit de aliis legibus ecclesiasticis, 
quae ad sanctificationem personarum directe tendunt, eos ab Ec- 
clesia non obligari est dicendum, cum Ecclesia perspiciat eos con- 
tumaciter resisturos, et hoc nihil aliud esset nisi multiplicari pec- 
catum.” 

Those who affirm that it is the Chureh’s intention to hold even 
her rebellious children to all her laws appeal to the marriage 
legislation of the Church, which legislation Benedict XIV. and Pius 
VII. affirm to be binding on all baptized persons, because the 
Church has jurisdiction even over heretics and schismatics. But 
no one calls this general principle into question. The question is, 
Does the Church actually intend that every exercise of her juris- 
diction should affect Catholics and non-Catholics alike? Does she 
make some laws for Catholics only, and others for all baptized 
Christians? We think that there are reasonable grounds for hold- 
ing that the Church does not intend that laws, like the law of hearing 
Mass on Sunday, and abstaining from the use of flesh meat on 
Friday, should be binding on baptized non-Catholics. Even from 
the law of clandestine marriage, the Church expressly exempted 
such heretics as had already set up a separate religious establish- 
ment, when the Tridentine decree “ Tametsi” was promulgated in 
their territory. The opinions of the earlier post-Reformation theo- 
logians on this matter must be read in the light of the religious con- 
ditions prevailing in the world to-day. 

Thus the danger that de Lugo (de poenit. disp. 15, n. 144) foresaw 
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for Catholics, if the opinion exempting baptized non-Catholics 
from the observance of some laws of the Church prevailed, has 
entirely disappeared in our day. He thought that it would be 
holding out an inducement to weak Catholics to leave the Church 
in order to be freed from the obligations of her laws, “ per hoc 
daretur ansa, ut multi malitiose se subtraherent a legum obligatione, 
ponendo se in tali statu, in quo propter ipsorum perversitatem non 
crederentur observaturi legem et sic non intelligerentur obligari.” 

3. It was a mistake to dispense Miss X. from the law of ab- 
stinence by virtue of Apostolic faculties. “In foro externo,” Miss 
X. is a heretic, and therefore cut off from the visible communion 
of the Church. The faculties granted by the Holy See may not 
be used in favor of any one outside the body of the Church. 

Facultates applicari iis tantum possunt, qui per baptismum mem- 
bra Ecclesiz sunt, nec earum incapaces redditi per poenam aliquam 
vel censuram, praesertim excommunicationem.” Putzer, com. in 
Facul. Apost. n. 46. 





